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PREFACE. 

This work is the result of a want felt b/ the authors in the 
xourse of their professional teaching. Several good New High 
German grammars are in existence to supply the wants of Eng- 
lishmen, but a good history of the German language has, as far as 
the authors know, still to be written. The present work pretends 
to be nothing more than a mere sketch, which they hope that they 
may one day have the opportunify and leisure to fill in. It was 
intended to call the work ** A Short History of the German Lan- 
guage, based upon Schleicher's GtschichU der deutschen Spracke 
(Stuttgart; 1879)," for Schleicher's book seemed to them long to 
have been the best single work on the subject But of late years 
the study of philology has been making such strides, and the 
Germans especially have applied themselves with such energy to 
the study of general and~$pecial linguistic studies, that it was felt 
I to be more probably useful to give the results of the most 
recent studies of their own language by German philologists. The 
works found most useful by the authors for this purpose are after ||;i 

Schleicher's Geschichte^ Paul's Principim der SpracJtgeschickU^ 
^ Riickerfs Geschichte der NeuhochdeuUdten Schriftsprache^ Scherer's 
^ Geschic/ite der deutscken Sprache^zxiAVfeAtyfe^ifs Zur Sprachwissen^ 
^ schaftiJPrtihviXg im Breisgau, 1 861). To this must be added Kluge's 
' admirable, but all too hnti Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
\ Sprache^ from whose Introduction the authors have, with ProflKluge's 
j permission, borrowed much, and as far as possible adhered to his 
words and illustrations. Chapter I. \% in the main, based upon 
Paul's Principien^ and Chapter II. upon Kluge and Wedewer. In 
the description of the Indo-European languages Schleicher has. 
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generally speaking, been followed, not; however, without some 
important alterations. The illustrations have been always, where 
possible, drawn from German or English, for this little work is 
intended before all things as an introduction to Teutonic philology. 

It must further be pointed out that before an English reader can 
peruse it advantageously, he must possess some knowledge of 
German, otherwise many of the illustradons will be meaningless to 
him. It is intended, in the first instance, to be useful to teachers, 
who can fill up and amplify prindples which space forbade the 
authors from illustrating more fully ; but it is hoped that advanced 
students may derive some aid from it 

In the study of the Science of Language, as indeed in other 
studies, one seems to learn that a few great facts and principles are 
by degrees established^ but that much which seems certain to one 
generation has to be unlearnt by the next ; and one of the chief 
difficulties in the study of comparative philology is to draw a hard 
and fast line between what one may call the poetry of the Science, 
and its ascertained facts. 
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beyond the power of any single individual to alter as it is beyond 

the power of the nightingale to change its note. The Science of /| 

Language does not ask whether the people who speak a particular 

language are intellectually gifted or not It regards literature 

merely as the record of language ; and interests itself not less in 

languages which have never been committed to writing than in \\ 

those which have served to express the thoughts of the most gifted 

and thoughtful nations. Literatures, then, have their main 

significance for the student of language in the fact that they put us 

in possession of the forms of language employed in past epochs. 

The Science of Language finds its main scope in language itself ; 

the Science of Literature presupposes the existence of a language 

in order that it may examine the thoughts and style thereby 

expressed, and may thus arrive at conclusions regarding the 

intellectual state of the people who speak and write in it . ' 

4. The Science of Literature then has to take account of that 
side of language which depends most on the will or taste of the 
individual, such as style and syntax : the doctrine of the more 
natural side of language, its sounds and its forms, it treats as a • 
matter of but secondary importance. These interest the student of 
literature mainly as channels for conveying information ; and from 
another point of view as elements with which the writer can deal at 
his will ; and thus as acquainting us with the taste and style of each 
author. But a scientific appreciation of the construction and the 
sounds of one or more languages is impossible without some insight 
into the laws of sound and construction in other languages. This is 
the work of the Philologist proper ; it is his business to state the 
results of his careful comparison of different languages and of their 
structure : the student of literature can apply this knowledge to his 
own purposes. The aim of the Philologist, as such, is then entirely 
different from that of the student of literature. That the two 
sciences have something in common we shall presently see : but 
B 2 
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while the student of literature mainly concerns himself with 
the use made of language, the Philologist confines himself 
In the first instance to the study of its forms. The student of 
literature must have a perfect acquaintance with the language 
of the people with whose literature he has to deal ; for language b 
merely the expression of thought, and it is his aim to reproduce 
for us the intellectual life of nations as mirrored forth in the 
expression of their thoughts. The Philologist must compare 
several languages, and he must choose for his comparison the 
most characteristic of the chief groups in the scientific division 
of languages. He has first and foremost to concern himself with 
their organic structure: incidentally, indeed, their syntax and 
their functions will come under his notice ; but these are likewise 
as was stated, the object of the student of literature. 

5.. A good Linguist, as we say, differs from the Philologist on the 
one hand, and from the student of literature on the other. He is an 
artist rather than a man of science. His talent consists in a good 
memory and a considerable power of imitating sounds. The 
Science of Language, however, appeals practically to the linguist, 
and offers to aid him in his special vocation. Its methods, based 
upon reason and logic, can claim to confer a readiness in 
the acquisition of languages such as no unscientific method can 
offer. Philologists would do well to take into account the increasing 
intercourse between the different nations of the world, and by 
applying themselves to exhibit the practical use of the science they 
profess, to lighten the task of those whose business it is to master 
foreign languages. 

6. The question has been asked whether the Science of 
Language can proi)erly be called a science. It cannot be called 
an exact ^science, if by an exact science be meant a science 
whose results can be quantitatively measured like those of / 
mathematics or astronomy. It is a branch of the large Science of / 
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Human Culture ; and a branch the conditions of whose development 
may be watched more accurately than other branches of the same 
science, such as those of history, ethics, or political economy. The 
Science of Culture depends to a very large extent upon our 
knowledge of the laws of psychology, which is gradually more and 
more, as its laws are better understood, tending to become an 
exact science. But in so far as there is in language itself an 
historical development, we have to take into account the operation 
of physical forces as well Man's mind must work in harmony 
with his body and with his natural environment in order to generate 
any product of culture ; and the process by which snch product 
is formed depends as well upon physical as on psychical 
conditions. 

7. The Science of History, and that of Human Culture, which 
is merely a department of the Science of History, has, too, its 
physical and mathematical conditions. True, we are hot as a 
rule conscious of this ; for we commonly content ourselves with 
an unscientific observation of what passes in our daily life. The 
Science of Language also, as a branch of the Science of Culture, 
is made up, as has been well said, of segments of several other 
sciences ; and in proportion as these are isolated, and their exact 
force measured, will the Science of Language itself tend to become 
more and more exact It is just the appreciation of this fact which 
makes the difference between the popular and the scientific 
methods of observation. Now language is peculiarly fortunate in 
this respect ; the factors which go to its composition are 
comparatively simple. It is true that in language considered 
universally, we find traces of every subject*which has engaged the 
attention of the human mind ; traces of its bodily organism, of its 
natural environment, of its intellectual acquisitions, of all that has 
coloured its experience and its life, and from this point of view it 
might appear that language depends upon the most manifold and 
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complicated factors. But all these factors do not come under the 
view of Philology, whose first object is to investigate the relations 
under which the ideas, which it is the object of language to express^ 
range themselves into definite groups of sound. And so it is that 
Psychology and Physiology play the most important part among^ 
the sciences which we may call the factors of Philology. 

8. Another important point in language is that each of its 
creations is the work of an individual— and of an individual 
operating unconsciously. To effect a change in language men do 
not set their heads together as they do in economical or political 
matters. True, what one man originates in language may be forth- 
with adopted and modified by others, and in this way a division of 
labour and process of co-operation takes place which is an essential 
condition of all culture. - But still language originates by no 
convention, and it must be remembered that the creations of 
language are unintentional and unconscious on the part of the 
individual who creates them. In proportion as they confer on 
language advantage or disadvantage will these changes survive or 
disappear. 

9. The absence of intention in originating change does not 
of course apply to the artificial creation of a common written 
language, but only to the natural and healthy growth of 
dialects. Even such an artificial language as we have mentioned 
must, however, be based upon a natural one, and can transform it 
only within certain limits. Just as the cattle-breeder or the 
gardener cannot produce anything at his will from nothing, 
but can merely produce certain variations within certain limita- 
tions, so must an artificial * language be limited by the 

( natural laws of language, and repose upon them. It follows 

V that the exactness with which we can trace the changes in 

\ language due to individuals must be the measure of our power 

of investigating the changes which occur in any given language ; 
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and it is the simplicity and regularity of this change-producing 
power which renders the science of language peculiarly 
capable of being, more and more approximated to an exact 
science. I 

la The materials which wc possess for our observations on the 
development of language fall mainly into two divisions: — (i) 
There is the language as we speak it ourselves, and as it is spoken 
by our contemporaries ; (2) There are the records of the past, in / 

which languages have been handed down to us with more or less \ 

exactness. Of these, the first-mentioned division is obviously the 
more valuable : writing can never adequately take the place of 
spoken sounds ; and, further, the records of the past can never 
give us such full or exact data from which to argue, as the 
present spoken language. The older the records, as a rule, the 
less perfect will be their state of preservation : but even the oldest, 
as we have them, confirm the conclusions which we are able to ^ 

draw from the more modem forms, as regards, for instance, the ^ 

laws of sound and the effects of analogy. 

1 1. The Philologist regards as the field of his labour all the 
utterances of human individuals and their reciprocal effect. All 
the diverse sounds of human speech furnish the materials for 
the history of language, and in proportion as these are known and 
understood, shall we be in a position to follow its development 
That the task is so huge as to be insurmountable needs not be said ; 
fortunately, neither do all those utterances nor their intricate inter- 
play enter into the phenomena of language with which the philo- 
logist requires to deal. No doubt speaking and hearing are essential 
phenomena here, as are indeed the ideas that spring into existence 
with them: but these and the ideas they awaken are not the only 
factors that come into consideration. Psychology now lays it down 
that many psychical processes take place unconsciously ; and 
that everything which has once been present in consciousness 
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remains as an active force below consciousness. All spoken 
utterances proceed from this obscure region of the unconscious 

\ in the mind. In this region lie all tlie materials of speech 

which are at the disposal of any individual; and these form 

a most complicated psychical product consisting of groups of 

ideas laced and interlaced in the most puzzling and varied ways. 

12. These ideas are the complex product of all that has entered 

\ into human consciousness through hearing others speak, through 

one*s own utterance, and through thoughts mirrored forth in the 
forms of speech. It is thanks to these, that what was once in con- 
sciousness can again under favourable circumstances return to 
consciousness : and thus what has once been understood or spoken 
can be so again. The principle then must be grasped that no idea 
which by means of language has once penetrated into consciousness 
can ever disappear and leave no trace. The ideas are introduced 
as groups into consciousness ; and consequently continue to live as 
groups below consciousness. They associate themselves into a 
r^;ular succession from certain sounds which follow on each other, 
and certain movements of the organs of speech which take place 
successively. The different series of sounds and of movements 
associate themselves with each other. The ideas, of which these 
sounds and movements are the symbols, associate themselves with 
each other : the ideas, not merely of verbal signification, but likewise 
the ideas of syntactic relations. And not merely single words, but 
entire series of sounds, and entire sentences associate themselves 
vrith the contents of thought with which they have become charged. 
These groups, originally entering the mind from without, now 
associate themselves in each man's mind in richer and more com- 
plicated combinations, which attain complete development toa vexy 
small extent consciously, and then proceed to operate automatically, 
and indeed, seldom if ever attain to actual consciousness, though in 
spite of this they are still active and effective. It is in this way that 
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the diiTerent usages of a word or phrase that one has heard used, 
group themselves with each other. So also the different cases of the 
same noun, the different tenses, moods, and persons of the same verb, 
the different derivations from the same root group themselves, owing 
to the relationship existing between the sound and the signification 
And, further, all words of identical function, such as substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs : also words with identical suffixes derived 
from different words : forms again of different words and similar 
functions, such as all plurals, all genitives, all passives, all perfects, 
all conjunctives, all first persons; — again, words of similar inflexion 
such as the German and English weak verbs in contrast to strong 
verbs ; all masculines which form their plural by modification in 
contrast to those which form it otherwise, &c. These and such 
associations can and do take place unconsciously, and must not be 
confused with the categories which grammarians have deliberately 
formed by conscious abstraction, even though they sometimes tally 
with these. 

13. It is as important as it is obvious that these organised 
groups of ideas manifest themselves in each individual in a 
perpetual state of change. Every impulse which receives no re- 
inforcement from a renewal of the impression or from some fresh 
introduction into the domain of consciousness, must lose in strength. 
Again, each effort of speech, hearing, or thought introduces some 
novelty. Even supposing an earlier effort to be merely repeated, such 
repetition implies a strengthening of the organic group previously 
set in action. Besides, in each new effort of speech, the relations of 
ideas within this organism are disturbed alike by the weakening or 
the strengthening of the old elements, as by the addition of new. 
It must further be insisted on that the oi^anisation of the groups 
of ideas develops itself in a special way in the case of each 
individual, and thus in each single case takes a particular form. 
And it is from a consideration of the limitless liability to change 
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and the special character of each individual organisation, that we 
infer the necessity of an equally limitless liability to change in 
language in general, and thus of an equally limitless growth of 
dialectic varieties. 

14. It must then be borne in mind that historical develop- 
ment depends mainly on psychical processes. What has been 
actually uttered, however, has no development, strictly so called* 
We say indeed, though the expression is incorrect, that any given 
word took its origin from any other spoken at a previous date. 
Words, the joint products of psychical and physical causes, disappear 
and leave no trace, as soon as the organs concerned in their 
utterance have ceased to act. In the same way the physical 
impression on the hearer is merely transitory. The organs of 
speech may be set in motion once, twice, thrice : but between these 
motions there is no physical connection of cause and effect ; their 
connection is purely psychical • 

15. It is the office of the physical element in speech to render 
the influence of individual psychical organisations on each other a 
possibility. There is no such thing as direct influence of mind 
upon mind as such. The physical element appears as an essentially 
transitory phenomenon, but still by co-operating with psychical 
organisations it aids these to leave effects which endure after they 
themselves have disappeared. Their operation ceases with the 
death of the individual, and thus the development of a language 
would be confined to the length of a generation, were it 
not that new individuals gradually come on, and, in these, new 
orgjanisms of speech gradually form themselves under the in- 
fluence of those actually existing. It is a truth which is very 
manifest, but not less important to lay hold of, that those who 
actually contribute to the historical development of a language 
all disappear in a comparatively brief period, and are r^;ularly 
replaced by a new set 



i6. The student of history has for his object to show how 
late phenomena are conditioned by former. He has thus to turn 
his attention in the first instance to the products resulting from 
previous occurrences which have conditioned later phenomena: 
in other words to such psychical organisms as have been 
already mentioned. And the history of language must be 
content to confine itself to a history of the development of 
such organisms. 

17. The language of descriptive grammar has to a great extent 
affected the Science of Language. For instance, what is com- 
monly meant by * change in language/ is simply an abstraction and 
generalisation of the usage current at a given period. Now if we 
find that the results of this abstraction are different at different 
times, we commonly say: 'Language has changed in this or in 
that way.' The real meaning of this expression is that an uniform 
change has manifested itself in all the complex psychical condi- 
tions which belong to the domain of language, and that these have 
come to their fulfilment in one uniform way, or else that the 
oi^nic psychical conditions in the younger generatign have, 
in the particular point under discussion, shaped themselves differ- 
ently from those of Ae elder generation. And we must never 
lose sight of the fact that in the single organisms a quantity 
of changes are always taking place which are less manifest; 
but these must be taken into account as well as the others. We 
can gain a slight idea of these changes only by observing closely 
what is daily passing in and around ourselves; while as to the 
occurrences of the past, those alone come to our knowledge 
which have wrought themselves out identically in large groups of 
individuals, whether the impulse thereto was spontaneous or 
whether it was communicated from one to the other. 

18. In treating of the classification of the changes which 
occur in language, we are tempted to abide by the common 
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grammatical division into the doctrine of sounds, of inflexion, of 
word-formation and syntax. But this division takes no account 
of one large department which is commonly omitted from gram- 
mars without any proper justification, but simply from use and 
wont This department is the doctrine of the development of 
meaning, or, as it is sometimes called, sematology. It must further 
be remarked that the border-lines between these divisions are not . 
sharply marked, nor can they be strictly adhered to. It would be 
diflficult to frame a definition of flexion or word-formation which in 
every case absolutely excluded doubt as to the propriety, or other- 
wise, of applying the term to one or the other of the processes 
indicated. The instinct of language here comes into the definition, 
and the instinct of language varies in the course of time with regard 
to the same forms. Scientific grammar speaks about the formation 
of a present, perfect, and aorist stem : and still has to revert to this 
nomenclature in ' the doctrine of inflexions.' The nominal forms 
of verbs stand in close relation with the other verbal forms, so close 
that the instinct of language perforce demands that they shall be 
regularly inserted amongst these. And still in their actual forma- 
tion they stand on the same footing as other words which must be 
regarded as nouns, e.g. the NHG. alt'—gebracht^ das wesen — werden^ 
E. eld — told^ awn—grown^ Sc. bairn — bom. Adverbs, again, are 
almost exclusively cases of nouns. Again, the divisions between 
word-formation and syntax are often broken through. It is an 
almost universally recognised fact that the entire formation of 
words and all inflexions sprung originally from syntactical com- 
binations. And even in the period when we are able to mark the 
development of language most closely, we witness not uncom- 
monly a syntactical compound passing into a fixed and indissoluble 
word. For instance, we cannot help regarding words like NHG. 
Jandsfnann, rindsbraten^ augmweide^ edelmann^ ka/ilkopf^ as com- 
pounds like landviann^ rindfieisch^ augapfel^ amtmann^ kotdkcpf. 
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And what b more, tHe development of meaning stands in a vciy 
near relation to word-formation and syntax. A change in significa- 
tion has brought it about that the old participles bischeidm and 
gediegen in German arc no longer felt as verbal forms, but as ad- 
jectives pure and simple. So too stafiding in the phrase a standing 
dish, or again lorn are no longer felt to belong to their verbs. It is 
a change in signification, again, when such words as the substantive 
weil{e)— while, the pronoun dass—tJtat, the adverbs als—as^ 
da-'tlten, wenn — wJien, become conjunctions, and the substan- 
tives kraft, laut, trotz—spiU, and the participle wdhrend— during 
become prepositions. English is peculiarly rich in examples of 
this kind ; almost any so-called part of speech may take the 
function of any other.* It almost always happens that a change 
in signification is bound up with each syntactical accretion. If 
we travel beyond the sphere of the Indo-European languages^ 
the attempt to separate inflexion from word-formation, and often 
both of these from syntax, becomes an absolute impossibility. 

19. The processes of language, as will have been gathered 
from what has been said above, worked themselves out but 
slowly. Traditional usage in time fixed the meaning of words 
to denote objects, qualities, activities^ and relations; and the 
same usage in time diflerentiated the several component parts of 
a sentence into its diflerent parts. And as this differentiation 
took places phonetics lent their aid to bring it more vividly befoie 
the senses. A word came to be written and pronounced in a 
particular way, so as to aid the hearer or reader to mark the 
function which it had to fulfil in the sentence. 

20. It is now commonly recognised, as has been remarked above, 
that it is impossible to adhere to the cat^ories of the parts of 
speech as they were laid down by the old grammarians. Thdr 
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division of words committed the logical fault of being a 
crossdivision. For instance, they divided the noun into substantive, 
y , adjective, and pronoun, regardless of the fact that some pronouns 
/ / perform the functions of a substantive, and others those of an 

adjective. For instance, in such sentences as jeikr spridU or 
-welclur sprichty jeder and welcJur are substantives ; in such 
instances as jeder (or welc/ier) inensch spricJU^ the same words 
are adjectives. In the same way substantives and adjectives are 
formally separated in German by the fact that the adjective 
\ -changes its form in accordance with the gender of the substantive 

with which it agrees, and that it admits of forms of comparison. 
^ Nay, in German it actually admits of three forms of inflexion : 

\ ^t—guter — der gute ; while in the case of the substantive no 

j such change of forms takes place. But when a German uses 

expressions like der junge he turns the adjective into a 
\ substantive without any formal change in the word. In some cases, 

V I again, the word is in fact a substantive in function, and is felt as 

) :such, but its adjectival quality betrays itself by its regular changes 

of strong and weak inflexions — as in mein bekannter^ der hckannte. 
Again, in expressions like es ist scJiade and pity *tis *tis true^ it 
i is hard to say whether scliade and pity are substantives or 

adjectives. Again, to take the case of the verb : when the so- 
called infinitive is used with the article, as in das lieben^ it can be 
used throughout in every case as a substantive. In the same way 
in expressions like das morgen soil dem sclioiun Jieute gleidun^ 
we feel that morgen and luute are both used as substantives. In 
the case of adverbs and prepositions, many words are in form at 
t once one and the other, such as anstatt^ nadi^ seit, and since in 

English. These examples may serve to illustrate the truth that 
words must be classified not according to their form, but to the 
function they perform in a sentence ; and the consideration of these 
functions will lead us further to the conclusion that neither words 
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has been formed. Others have gradually sprung up owing to the 
fact of several sounds originally distinct being mei^ed into one^ as 
in the case of ie^ which in MHG. still represents a diphthong. 
When the Middle G. pronunciation i became the prevailing one, 
the old orthography was preserved. Thus we now find in 
MHG. side by side mir^ ihr^ nie^ vieA, aU representing the 
same sound. Deficiencies are found, as where a single combination 
of letters represents the cA palatal and guttural ; for these letters 
originally, as they still have in Upper Germany, had the guttural 
pronunciation only. At a later date the different sounds attached 
to this symbol spread from Middle Germany, where they took their 
rise, and there was then but one sign forthcoming to represent 
both sounds. 

30. Languages when reduced to writing are less liable than 
before to suffer the natural operations of organic change. It b 
further obvious that the more uniformly and consistently an 
alphabet is employed, the more will it tend to vary from the 
spoken language. The law of sound being continuous change we 
must always expect to find a* growing discrepancy between writing 
and pronunciation, and this in spite of the fact that a written 
language is less open to change than an unwritten one. The less 
fixed orthography is, the more capable is it of development 
according to the development of fresh sounds ; and conversely, 
the more that it strives to follow the development of language 
the less fixed must it be. 

31. The various phonetic alphabets which have in modem 
times been proposed and partially adopted have the great 
advantage of rendering orthography much easier to learn, and, 
further, of offering facilities for registering the pronunciation oi a 
language as spoken at a particular period. But they have the 
corresponding disadvantage of putting out of sight certain 
difierences which are marked by the present system of orthography 
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and materially assist us in grasping the sense. Thus in 
French the difTerence between the singular and plural would in 
many cases absolutely disappear before a phonetic alphabet ; as 
would that between clair and claire. 

32. Closely connected with the question of a written language 
is that of a common national language which each nation aims at 
possessing, and which each portion of a nation recognises as its 
general language. Such a language is as a matter of fact merely 
an ideal which is from the nature of the case never fully attained. 
This language is commonly based upon some dialect spoken over 
a large portion of a nation's territory, and becomes the national 
dialect owing to some political or dynastic cause. Thus the 
modem French national language is the dialect of the lie de France, 
while that of Germany, as we shall see in a succeeding chapter, 
took its origin from the political and religious circumstances of 
the countiy of Luther. 

33. The classical language of a nation may be defined as that 
' / of the most educated among the speakers of the national language. 

In some countries, as in France, a body, the Academic fran^aise, 
exists for the purpose of artificially maintaining this language in 
its purity and integrity. In Germany it is most nearly represented 
by the language of the stage ; for Germany is the home of dialects, 
and the German actors have carefully laboured to produce and 
maintain a language which shall be as free as possible from 
dialectical peculiarities and yet be equally understood by the whole 
nation. In England it is spoken by the most educated classes in 
all parts of the country, who as a rule strive to free themselves 
from all trace of dialect For the maintenance of a classical 
language it is essential that there should be constant intercourse 
between a small circle of well-educated speakers, for the more 
widely a language b spoken, the more liable is it to change. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE LANGUAGE OF A NATION AS AN EXPRESSION OF ITS 

THOUGHT. 

34* There are many ways in which a nation gives us an 
opportunity of judging of its thoughts and its character; such are 
its religion, its art, its laws, its government, and its language. Most 
of these have, however, the disadvantage of reflecting no more 
than the views or feelings of a more or less restricted portion of the 
community, whereas language is nothing less than the embodied 
and reflected thought of the entire community of those who speak 
it* Whether thought can exist without language is a question 
which need not here be discussed. This much, however, is certain, 
that when thought and language are coexistent, language, although 
always an imperfect reflection of thought, is still the most perfect 
and the most general means of reproducing and registering it 
K Thinking beings who desire to express their thoughts as exactly 

as possibly can find no more exact method for effecting their 
purpose than language. Language is, in fact, uttered thought, 
and may be so defined, as, conversely, thought may be defined as 
unuttered language. It is true that the thoughts of men or nations 
are but imperfectly reflected in language, just as the series of 
sounds they utter is but imperfectly represented by an alphabet ; 
it is however also true that speakers are ever striving to bring their 
language to a level with their thoughts, and that the tendency of 
their thoughts may be fairly gauged by an examination of their 
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language. 'Language' (say Lazarus and Steinthal in the 
preamble to their * Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwis- 
senschaft ') 'not merely presents us with a nation's view of the worlds 
but acts also as a reflection of its perceptive activity. Science 
does not step in till the later stages of a people's culture, carrying 
on through individuals the effort originally made by all in the 
creation of language.' Even in cases where nations have lived 
their life and are past and gone, as in the case of the ancient 
Egyptians, the ancient Persians, or the Assyrians, their language^ 
though dead, has by the genius of great savants in this century 
been quickened into life and made to throw light on the civilisation 
and methods of thought of these great nations of old. 

35. It is so far true that we can judge of a nation's thought 
and character by its language that we may lay it down as an axiom» 
that where a nation has no word to express a conception, the con- 
ception is wanting to the greater part of the nation. Conversely, 
where a nation possesses numerous words to express special 
conceptions, we are justified in assuming that its thoughts have 
made considerable progress in the domain of those conceptions. 
Again, as the language in which conceptions are expressed is not 
the mere echo of the sounds of the external world, but consists to 
a large extent of metaphors and of names given to objects from 
some real or fancied characteristic, we are able, by tracking words 
to their original meaning, to see the workings of the human mind 
as exhibited in its processes of word-formation. 

36. Nor is it merely in its vocabulary that a nation reveals 
its thoughts ; just as we catch something of the character of a man 
irom his style, so do we learn something of a nation's method of 
thought and logic by its grammar, its syntax, and its power of 
subordinating sentences. Language by itself would show us that 
the whole cast of thought of a Chinaman, with his series of roots 
differentiated from each other merely by such devices as their place 
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in the sentence or by the tone in which they are uttered, must be 
very different from that of the Indian or Greek, with his admirably 
precise inflexions and power of word-composition. 

37. If we knew nothing of the history or civilisation of the 
Greeks, we should be able to gather from their language alone 
that they had served as the world's schoolmasters in art and in 
philosophy. We should further be able to learn that thqr were a 
seafaring folk : for no nation, with the exception of the English, em- 
ploys so many current nautical terms or forms, and so many nautical 
metaphors, as the Greek. The Romans, in the same way, would 
stand revealed to us as masters of the arts of agriculture, of war, 
and of law-making: their expressions for these are strikingly 
numerous, and their metaphors are constantly drawn from one or 
other of these sources. Passing to modem nations, the English 
language would show those who speak it to be sea-rovers, politicians, 
and traders: the French have fashioned their language into the 
most handy vehicle for the expression of social life and intercourse ; 
while the German in its richness of terms for philosophy and 
metaphysics stands unrivalled. 

38. One of the most natural and legitimate ways in which a 
language enriches itself is the borrowing of words and expressions 
from foreign languages in order to supply its own deficiencies. 
Thus an examination of the Romance languages shows us that 
many of the expressions which have reference to war or to military 
occupations were taken from the German : even beUum has been 
replaced by the Teutonic guerre and guerra. On the other hand, 
modem German has adopted many of the military terms of 
modem French, which have indeed passed into most modem 
languages. In the same way an examination of the Italian loan- 
words in German would show us that there was a time when the 
Italians were the acknowledged masters of the Germans in matters 
of commerce, as they were in music 
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39. To compare French and German more closely^ we should 
gather that the Germans were the deeper thinkers of the two 
nations, from the numerous words they possess for intellectual 
processes and their results, such as wahmehmung^ anffasmng^ 
vorsUllung^ begriff, verstafid^ vernunft. The French words, which 
in some measure represent these, such ^s perception^ notion^ idie^ 
entendementy raison^ esprit^ &c,, do not cover exactly the same 
ground, and as a rule are not so clearly defined. Geist represents 
something deeper than ^{^nV, but lacks the lightness of the latter. 
Again, the German is able to express deep and tender feelings by 
a store of words which defy translation into any other language. 
Such are gentUt^ sehtsucht^ wonfte^ welwtut^ scltwermut^ tiefsinn^ 
heimweh^ innig^ sinnig. This association of deep and tender 
feeling with words in themselves simple and homely, coupled with 
the flexibility of expression lent by the power of inversion which 
belongs to the German language, makes it a natural and successful 
vehicle for the popular poetiy in which the German language is 
so rich. French, on the other hand, is extremely copious in 
expressions denoting character as it shows itself in social inter- 
course. Thus, to take the French words expressive of different 
phases of wit, we have pointCy saillUy trait ^ esprit^ dicton^ calenthour^ 
&c; while again certain words expressive of light and more 
delicate shades of humour can be rendered .by no other language 
so well as by French. Such words as persiflage^ naiveti^ espiigleriey 
liaison^ courtoisie convey shades of meaning which can only be 
approximately rendered in other languages, and many similar 
words have in fact been adopted by both English and German. 

4a The most obvious traces of the influence of one nation's civi- 
lisation and culture on those of another are seen in its loan-words.^^ 

^ In these German is especially rich, and the study of these will show ut 
more clearly than anything else the various sources from which Gemany has 
derived many elements of her civilisation. 
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rhe earliest loan-words in the German language are those borrowed 
Vom the Latin, such as kaiser (caesar)* and a few words having 
eference to agriculture and wine-growing, such as wein (vinum), 
^iclul (secula), karren (carrus), kelUr (cellarium). Other Latin words 
xc^pferch (M. Latin, parens, parricus),^^ (^^Xvls)^ pfosten (postis), 
^'iegel (tegula), schvtdel (scandula), fnauer {mvLvxf^fenster (fenestra; 
:he Gothic was augadaard. lit * eye-door*), pforU (porta)., speicher 
[spicarium), soller (solarium), pfeiUr (pilarius). An examination 
>f these words will show that the Germans must have adopted 
Jiem from the Romans at a comparatively early period, in most 
:ases before the end of the fourth century ; the regular sound- 
:hanges by which they are marked show the date, for they must 
lave been borrowed before the characteristic HG. sound-shifting 
process which has affected them set in. They point to a time when 
I number of tribes leading a nomadic life were proceeding to adopt 
I more settled one, and were receiving into their language the 
Host suitable words from the most civilised source available, 
rhus besides the words above mentioned we find a series of 
loan-words to express cookery and its necessary implements, 
=Lnd horticulture, such as koch (cocus), kiiche (cucina), schUssel 
[scutula), tisch (discus), senf (sinapi), pfeffer (piper), koJU (caulis), 
feige (ficus). Not that we need necessarily draw from the fact 
3f a word's being borrowed by a nation conclusive proof that 
the nation did not possess the object before. We .know for In- 
stance that the Germans exported, in Pliny*s time, geese into 
Rome to supply feathers for the cushions of the wealthy, and 
brought back their words Jlaum^ kissen^ pfiM% representing the 
Latin 'pluma,' 'cussinus,' and *pulvinus.' The West Teutonic 
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* The earliest loan*word in the Teutonic languages is hanf^ £. Jump^ which 
is not borrowed from Greek or Latin cannabis^ but came together with these 
from the word in use with some Asiatic tribe inhabiting the district where 
bemp is indigenous. See Kluge, Etymohgischss W'SrUrbuch^ 8.v. 
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group had no direct dealings with Greece, as far as we know ; it 
was through the Romans that they received their first knowledge 
of Christianity. But the sojourn of the Goths upon the Balkan 
peninsula (the Goths of the Crimea did not die out till the last 
century) exercised an influence upon the German language; it was 
from them that the first knowledge of Christianity spread to other 
parts of Germany. The terminology of the earliest Christian words 
in the German language is Greek, and was unknown to the Roman 
Church : kircJu (jcv/koxt) and Pfaffe (TraTras) are certainly due to 
Grecian influence exerted by the Arian Goths; and very pro- 
bably pfingsten (votracwrnD, mgd (ayycXos), and tetifel (&a)SoXos). 
The connection of German tribes with the Goths, which we further 
seem to find in words like heide (Got lidt^nd) and tanfen (Got* 
ddupjafi), lasted into the seventh century; the Alemanni were 
under Gothic sway till A.D, 635. The orthodox Christianity of the 
middle ages, which mastered and set aside Arianism, was unable 
to do away completely with the accepted terminology, and it 
thus happens that the German language has maintained down to 
the present day some expressions of Gothic Arian Christianity. 
41. But the later borrowed terminology, imposed by Roman 
missionaries on the German, bears clearly upon its face the marks 
of a lat^r period of language. It was not till the formation of the 
peculiar sound-form of High German (for from this epoch a new 
process of sound-shifting separated High German from Low 
German) that the influence of Roman Christianity began to 
find expression in the language. From the end of the eighth 
to the beginning of the twelfth century the German language was 
almost entirely consecrated to the use of religious literature. This 
is the first period of German history in which literary records 
make their appearance, and it is in this period that High German 
acquires a growing influence owing to Roman Christianity. Traces 
of tins are to be found in a quantity of Latin words which now 
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passed into German, such as kreus (crux), predigen (predicare), 
pHester (presbyter), probst (propositus), kuster (custor), fnesner 
(mansionarius) ; and further in the Tormation of certain German 
words after the model of the Latin, such as ^Wir///^ (confessio), 
gewissen (conscientia), bannJurzig {m\simcoxs)^gevatier (compater). 

42. It also occurred in German, as in the other languages 
spoken by the^ nations who embraced Christianity, that a 
number of words received thereby a new and more spiritual 
significance, such as gnade^ erbamtung^ milde^ hold^ hald^ schdpfer^ 
Iteiland^ auferstehetiy erldsen^ versohnen^ geist^ Jieilig, siinde^ schuld^ 
glaube^ bekehren^ reiu^ busse^ deinut, gericlu. The age of chivaliy 
and the Crusades continued the process, though not so cflectively 
as Christianity. The Reformation, and the Renascence of classical 
studies, finally exercised an important influence on the ideas of 
the epoch in which they occurred, which were in their turn re- 
flected in the language. 

43. We are thus able by examining the German language 
to learn much of its histoiy as well as something of the character 
of its speakers. And if it be true that the national character 
is strongly and clearly reflected in the words of the speakers of 
a language, it is equally true that it is similarly reflected by 
the methods employed by these to form new words by derivation 
.and composition. Not to speak of languages which, like Chinese, 
have no compounds, it is well understood that in the case of 
inflected languages, those which stand nearest to their primitive 
form, when the sense of the component parts has not quite 
died out, are far more flexible and capable of composition 
than the languages derived from them, such as for instance 
the Romance languages. The Sanskrit and Greek, in their great 
flexibility and power of forming such compounds, seem to reflect 
the fertile fancy of the peoples who dwelt in early times on 
the banks of the Ganges and the Ilissus. The Latin, agsun, Uie 
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language of the unimaginative conquerors of the world, rebek most 
strongly against the formation of new compounds f though indica- 
tions are not wanting that certain writers, like Ennius and Plautus, 
not merely conceived the possibility of such powers existing in the 
Latin, but endeavoured themselves to give effect to them. German, 
though less elastic in this respect than Greek, is far more so than 
Latin. It possesses a great number of methods for forming 
abstract substantives, and far greater readiness than either English 
or French in forming composite words. 

44* And, what is more, in seeking to find in language a re- 
flection of the national character, we have to consider more than 
its mere words, more even than its grammar and syntax. Just 
as a man's style reflects his^ways of thought, so does the style of a 
nation serve to reflect the national genius. The word 'style' is of 
course metonymically applied from the instrument for writing . 
used by the Greeks, to the peculiar way which individuals or 
nations may choose for expressing their thoughts. Now the 
most important factor in style is the smtence ; and indeed, until the 
sentence has received a certain amount of elaboration, it is im- 
possible to speak of ' style ' in the conventional sense of the word. 
In regarding a language as throwing light on the characteristics of 
those who speak it, we have to consider the words in the first 
place in themselves, and then as component parts of a sentence* 
The words of a language, as we have seen, throw light on the 
original stock of objects and ideas possessed by a nation : while 
the manner in which a nation composes its sentences gives us an 
insight into the way in which it arranges its thoughts, and displays 
to us in the choice and position of its words the colour which 
these words have taken from its fancy and imagination. 

^ A striking instance of this is afforded by the Latin proper names which, 
unlike those of all other IE. peoples, the Lithuanian excepted, are uncom- 
pounded. Cf. Porcius, Fabiui, &c. with Candra-rdja, Alex-ander, Beo-wul^ 
Dumno-rix, Drago-miL Vide Fiek, Die Grieckischen Persomnnamen. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

t 

* ON THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

)i. The Families of Speech arc very numerous ; and they have 
m d'fferently classified by different authorities. Of these 
lilies the only one which concerns us here is that which 
aprises the languages of the most cultivated nations which 
I world has produced, viz, the Indo-European« to which German 
well as Englbh belongs.* 

rhe following is a list of the groups oC languages which make 
the Indo-European family. We will begin by enumerating the 
^tem groups. 

5i./ (i) The Indian gproup. We are fortunate enough, in 
s group, to possess a very ancient form of the language, 
ore ancient than any other IE. language, and thus for the 
rpose of the Science of Language the most important 
the whole stock. In this language the oldest religious^ 
miis of the Indians are written, which are incorporated 

' It IS necessary to point out that German authors employ the term *Indo- 
Tfiianic ' instead of Indo-European ; the term Aryan has also been applied to 
>y^some authors ; but as this terai is morecorrectiy applied to the two Asiatic 
inches of the femily, and to them only, it seems best to abide by the term 
lo-European; for although, as Schldcher justly says, a name need not be a 
fimtion, yet surely it is no disqualification to a name to approach as neaily as 
t »ble to one. We have to examine thb femily somewhat more closely in 
(^^to appreciate the relation of German to its cognate languages, in htit to 
: at a dear conception of its early hbtcny. 
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with much older and later materiak, and are together cor 

prised under the name *V6da.' The Vedic language bea 

on its face the marks of a genuine popular language. It is not s 

artificial written language differing from the living language spok< 

by the people ; on the contrary, it is clearly established that the Ved 

hymns were in existence long before they were consigned to writi/ 

This language, in the course of time, changed — in this respfj 

following the common law of language — ^into more modern for/i 

much as Latin changed into Italian and the other Roma|[) 

languages. But, at the same time^ its speakers clung to the I ^ 

language, maintaining it for the purposes of writing and cultival 

intercourse, as well as for religious and learned purposes. Thu ^ 

came to pass that a written language developed from the ob 

popular language, differing no doubt in many points fromfl^ 

original : simplified in its forms, and reduced by rules to a fix^ 

standard of correctness : but, taken as a whole, remaining true 

sound and in grammar to the older stage of development, just as 

see is the case with the written languages of other nations. Tj 

language we speak of was never a popular one : it is the lan^^^a 

employed by the learned down to the present day almost unchajrigc 

just as Latin until recent times was employed as the univen 

learned language in Europe. This language is called Sanskrit (i 

* put together' or * perfect'), in contrast to the living and changi^ 

dialects of the people ; dialects which take new shapes accordit 

to the inherent laws of the life of language, and of whose essence 

is to constantly change both in sound and in form. The dialec 

were called in ancient times Frfikrit, Le. 'vulgar' or 'copiec 

language. From these elder popular languages, in the course j 

later times, the numerous descendants of the original populf 

language deposited in the Veda developed; viz. the langUai i 

and dialects spoken in India — ^such as the HindAst&ni, M 

Beng&liy &a The appellation pf * Indian/ from the river 
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I '. 

md the peoples adjacent, was not used by the old Indians 

fiemsdves. They preferred to style themselves Aryans, in order 

distinguish themselves from all who were not of the same noble 
ace. The same name was applied to themselves by the oldest 
tock of the 

1 63. (2) Iraniati^ or more correctly Eranian^ group, which 
nay with equal propriety be called the Persian, from the best 
-jiown of the Eranian tribes. The name Irdn^ or ErAn^ is derived 

m aryas^ 'true, noble,' Aryas^ 'Aryan.' The oldest Eranian 
guages that we know are the O. Persian and the O. Bactrian: 
iC original language of the Eranian family has not been pre- 
erved. By O. Persian, or O. Western Eranian, we understand 
n^e language of the inscriptions of the Akhaemenians, viz. Darius, 
[e^xes, and Artaxerxes. These inscriptions, as is well known, 
re 4n one of the different forms of cuneiform writing, so called 
ecause their separate signs consist of wedge-shaped lines cut in 
tonle; this form was first deciphered with certainty, and b the 
imblest of all. It is an alphabet of letters still containing some 
einnants of the syllabic method of writing. Fortunately the 
nsjbriptions which have come down to us are copious, and ^ 

mable us to form a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the il ^ 

iu|nerous forms of this ancient language ; if we cannot master 
ts' whole range, at least we can take cognisance of its most 
salient features. The O. Bactrian or O. East Eranian language, • [ ij 

rommonly called Zend, is the language in which the Avesta 
[the sacred writings of the Parsees) has come down to us. 
Ihe text is in a somewhat imperfect condition. This language 
iL<.o exhibits marks of great antiquity in. its grammatical forms, 
n^ore so indeed than in its sounds. 

L The Huzv4resh, or Pehlevi, and the P&rst are commonly called 
([iddle-Eranian languages; these are mainly preserved in the 
Commentaries on the Zend writings : the Huzv&resh is much mixed 
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with Semitic words: the First closely resembles the modem 
Eranian. Modem Eranian is the name we give to modem Persian; 
a language still living, but affected by many Arabic influences. It 
possesses^ as is well known, a rich and much-prized literature. The 
greatest epic of modem Persian is the Shihnimeh, or Book of Kings, 
composed about 105 1 A.D. There are numerous modem dialects of 
Persian, such as the Kurdic dialects, comprising the Kurmanjt, the 
BelAcht, and the Ossetian spoken in the neighbourhood of the 
Caucasus. Modern Persian has all the characteristics of a veiy 
modem language ; its grammar is extremely simple; it has cer^ed 
to mark gender in the third personal pronoun, and it expresses" the 
genitive by adding the vowel 1, viz. the old relative, to the nom^n 
regens. In the simplicity of its grammar it reminds us of English. 

64. (3) The Armenian may be regarded as a connecting-link be- 
tween the Asiatic groups and the European. The name Armenian 
first appears in Greek history about 500 B.C, as applied to the 
inhabitants of what was later called Armenia Minor. The 
Armenians call themselves Haiq. About their early history little 
or nothing is known, the well-known history of Armenia by Moses 
of Chorene, who wrote in the fourth century A.D., being no more 
than a patchwork of Hebrew, Greek, and Persian learned tradition 
interspersed with lists of proper names and fanciful legends.* 
The language shows many peculiarities in common with the 
European groups of the same family. We may regard it as the 
sole extant representative of the Indo-European languages of .^a 
Minor, all the other languages having died out with the people 
that spoke them, among whom may be mentioned the Phrygi^ans, 
Lydians, and Carians. V 

65. (4) The Greek family. The original language of ttiis 
family seems never to have parted into groups differing widely 
from each other, but rather to have produced merely dialectical 

^ See Ed. Meyer, GesMchtedes Orients im AlUrtum^ % 2^ { 
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variations, unless indeed the Albanian (Skipetar or Amautic) is to 
be looked upon as a veiy ancient ofTshoot of the Greek family,* 
We know the Albanian merely in its modem and much corrupted 
form, so that the question of its origin is of considerable difficulty. 
The Greek language had passed through considerable linguistic 
changes before it became fixed by writing ; still it must always 
be regarded as a language of high antiquity. It has at all 
events maintained many of its old forms in their original functions 
more faithfully than its sister languages, the oldest form of Indian 
not excepted Instances of this are the difference between the 
present, and aorist ; between the imperfect and the aorist ; between 
the perfect and pluperfect; and between the optative and con- 
junctive. The Doric, and especially the Aeolian dialects, are 
those which have remained most faithful of all the ancient Greek 
dialects to the orig^inal Greek language; they often show more 
ancien^t forms than the Ionian and Atticf Modem Greek, as now 
spoken, has developed from ancient Greek, passing through the 
series, of changes in sound and form which a prolonged age 
naturally brings to languages. It presents many gradations of 
diale<^ts. The modern Greeks employ the ancient Greek alphabet 
Theii) language is the genuine historical Greek, and endeavours 
are now being made to assimilate the modem written language 
morel and more to the classical form4 
66J (5) The Italian group. The or^nal language is not 



• In^the * Versammlung deutscherPhilologen und Schulmanner* in Dessau, 
i8S4. Pro£ G. Meyer, of Graz, read a paper on the most ancient history of the 
Alba aians, in .which he maintains that the Albanian b an Indo-European lan- 
guag^e, though hard to rec<^gnise as such. See Berliner PMlolo^ische Wocketh 

l[ri/i,}io.4S^ 

CL Gustav Meyer, CriecMsche GrammoHk. EinUibmg^ p. xii. fil 

A good handbook of Modem Greek has been compiled by Messrs. Lewis and 
ckson. Professor JebVs labours^ this department are also well known. 

\ 
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preserved ; we meet with its daughters in the veiy earliest 
times, viz. O. Latin, Umbrian, and Oscan. The Messapian is 
Indo-European, but does not belong to the Italian family*; it 
appears to be connected with the Albanian. The relationship 
of the Etruscan is still a matter of doubt. In the course of 
time the Latin absorbed all the other dialects. The Latin 
language of literature was never spoken by the people, and 
remained generally speaking unchanged, but the really livin^latiii 
language as spoken by the people, the language which vfis never 
used in writing after the formation of the correct standard language, 
changed incessantly, as the regular law of every language dc^mands. 
Irregular changes invaded the different parts of the wide territoiy 
conquered in the course of centuries by the Latin tongue. As soon 
asr these became so marked, that Latin no longer occup^ied the 
position of a written language with regard to its own dialects, but 
appeared as one essentially different, the modem languages which 
sprang out of it began to be employed in writing as well jHena 
it comes to pass that the Romance languages, which ceVtainl) 
were previously in existence, are not attested by any Vecorc 
previous to the ninth century. The Romance language's ar< 
divided into the following groups^ each of which has it^j owi 
peculiar phonetic laws : \ 

(i) An eastern one, of which the Italian, RoumanianJ, 

the so-called Romaunsh, spoken in the £ngadii 

the modem representatives. 

(2) A south-westem, comprising Spanish and PortuguesJ; 

(3) A north-westem one, of wluch the Provencal diall^ect, c 

langiu doc (M. LaL Ocdtanid)^ and French, the la%:tgk 
(Toil^ are the modem representatives. (The moo* *] 
written French sprang out of the dialect of the Ile-^^^l 
France, the old Duchy of Franda.) pJ 

. ^ See G. Stier, KuMs ZeiUchrifl^ vi*, p. 142 sqq. \^. 
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67. (6) The Celtic group. In this case we have no record 
of the language at any ancient stage. The scanty remnants of ihc 
ancient Gaulish language which we possess are due to the records 
of Roman and Greek writers, to inscriptions, and to coins bearing 
Gaulish legends. The records of the language, strictly speaking, 

bt^n with glosses due to the Irish ecclesiastics, interlinear 
versi'ns, &c, and date from the eighth century or the be- 
ginning of the ninth. At this stage we find the Celtic 
alreacy in a state of decay, i.e. much altered in its sounds and 
forms' 

Of all the Celtic languages the O. Irish is the most important, 
and, ii its wealth of forms, stands nearest to the original language. 
Modern Irish, the still living form of the Irish, the Gaelic spoken 
in thf Highlands of Scotland (which differs but slightly from 
Irish) and the dialect of the Isle of Man (Manx), form one 
division of the Celtic, which is called the Goidelic or Irish division. 
The .*econd division, called the Brythonic or Cymric, consists of the 
Cymric, spoken in Wales ; the Cornish, once spoken in Cornwall, 
now a dead language; and the Armorican or Bas Breton, still spoken 
in Lower Brittany.* 

68. (7) The Slavonic group. _The original language is lost 
in this branch as in most others of the Indo-European family. 
But one language in this group preserves very nearly the forms 
of the original language viz. the O. Bulgarian or O. Church 
Slavonic, which we possess in its pure form in the oldest 
manuscript records (dating from the eleventh century) ; the later 
MSS. and books exhibit a form much changed owing to the 
injduence of the dialect of the editors and scribes. The later form 
ci this language, in which it survives to this day as the Church 



• The Picts also were undoubtedly a Ccllic people, but the remains of their 
language are so scanty that it is impossible to establish their exact position in 
■^-{Celtic group. 
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language, is called Church Slavonic. Thus, O. Bulgarian is of all 
the Slavonic dialects the most important for the student of 
language ; it is the form which we may with tolerable confidence 
employ for the purposes of linguistic research, instead of the 
Slavonic original language. This language underwent such viole'></i 
changes in the mouth of the people, that the modem Bulgariah 'is 
the most lawless of all Slavonic languages. The Russian written 
language is thickly set with Church Slavonic elements ; its alphabet 
was fixed mainly after the Church Slavonic model. jLittlc 
Russian (Ruthenian or, in Austria, Russinian) is not to be regarded 
as a Russian dialect, but as a Slavonic dialect co-ordinate with 
Russian as with the other dialects of the same Slavonic group. 
Russian and Little Russian can be verified as far back as the 
eleventh century. Servian is, if not the oldest, certainly 
the most musical of all the Slavonic dialects. Croatian is a 
dialect of Servian; Servian can be proved to have been in 
existence as early as the ninth century. Slovenian is the 
name given to the dialects spoken by the Slavonic inhabitants 
of Carinthia, Styria, and Camiola. We possess a record of the 
Slovenian dialect dating from the tenth century, ] 

The dialects mentioned above are commonly spoken of as the 
south-eastern division of the Slavonic languages ; the following 
compose the western division : t 

The Polish, tc^ether with several dialects which in many respects 
differ from it considerably, has no records to point to ej rlier 
than the fourteenth century. The Bohemian or Czech exhibits in the 
Moravian, and especially in the Slovakian dialect of noriecem 
Hungary, older forms than those possessed by the Bohem'an 
dialect properly so called, and by the present written langua .•. 



It is difficult to speak decidedly about the O. Bohemian record 
as the spuriousness of many of these is evident What we posse\ 
however, proves at all events that genuine records must ha^ 
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existed, and that they were used as models whereon to create the 
spurious, for the language of these documents is not to be set 
down out of hand as counterfeit Even granting, for the sake of 
argument, that many of the genuine copies may have been des- 
troyed after being recast, or turned to account in whatever method, 
still we must be slow to believe that all O. Bohemian documents 
are to be regarded as forgeries. For instance, if the fragment we 
possess of an interlinear version of the Fourth Gospel is genuine, 
then O. Bohemian, in its oldest records, reaches back to the tenth 
century, Sorabian, also called Wendish (divided into Upper and 
Lower S,), extends, in the scanty fragments which we still possess 
of it, only as far back the sixteenth century. Of those Western 
Slavonic dialects which have died out and been replaced by Ger- 
man (those of the Weletes, Germ. Wilsm, the Obotritcs, and 
others), commonly comprised under the name of Polabian, merely 
a few records have descended to us. 

69. (8) The gfroup called, from its most important representa- 
tive, the Lithuanian, called also the Lettic or Baltic, is not able to 
exhibit records dating from further back than the last three 
centuries. Its principal representative is the Lithuanian language 
still spoken by two millions of people; Schleicher has tried to 
determine its dialects and distinguishes High Lithuanian (south 
of the Niemen) from Low Lithuanian (north of the Niemen). 
The first of these is now rapidly dying out The oldest sources 
of the Lithuanian language are found in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The O. Prussian was nearly related to the Lithuanian ; 
its home was the stretch of coast between the Vistula and the 
Memel. The O. Prussian shared the fate which threatens the 
High Lithuanian. As early as in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century it gave way to, and was replaced by, German. 
The Lettic, still spoken in Courland and Livonia, is a younger 
language of this family. 

\ 
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70. (9) The Teutonic group. A special chapter will be devoted 
to this gp'oup. It may, however, be remarked here that the original 
German language, which the Gothic most nearly resembles, can be 
arrived at by conjecture only. 

71. . The nine groups of language mentioned, then, take us 
back to nine original languages, which we have, where the original 
language has disappeared, to conjecturally reconstruct by the aid 
of their daughters, many of whom bear a strong resemblance to 
their mother. These nine original languages of the IE. family 
spring themselves from one original language ; they belong to one 
family, and show themselves to be related. The manner of the 
descent, however, of the different languages of this family, may, 
for all we know, be very different They may one and all be 
daughters or granddaughters or great-granddaughters | of the 
original language, or even partly the one and partly the other. 
How are we to manage, out of the numerous possibilities which 
present themselves, to select the only ones which have here 
come into play ? What means do we possess for methodically 
conjecturing the previous history of the languages, not ^merely 
while they were as yet undivided, but in the course special to 
each ? 

72. We know two methods, and only two, of arriving at the 
original form of a language. In the first place, the construction 
of the language itself bears upon its face the evidence of- its gradual 
growth, and thus testifies to a prehistoric time when the language 
was in process of formation. The second method of arriving 
at a knowledge of the later prehistoric vicissitudes of languages 
is the observation of their relationship to each other. By the 
appreciation of the fact that all the original IE. languages are 
related, we have attained to the very general and indefinite 
result, that they one and all proceed from one original language. 
A closer observation of the relations of kinship of these nine 
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languages will aid us to define more closely the conclusion at 
which we have arrived. And it will become clear to us how -these 
nine languages proceeded from the original Indo-European 
language. Supposing that the nine original languages were related 
to each other in a degree of perfect equality ; that each diverged 
equally from the other, and that neither surpassed the other in 
antiquity ; — ^in this case we should have to assume that they all 
had an equal length of life, and that they all proceeded in the 
same way to develop themselves contemporaneously into nine 
different bodies of language. But the case does not stand 
thus. 

73* The Eranian and Indian, e.g., display a much nearer relation- 
ship to each other than to any other of the IE. languages. We 
therefore rank these two families of language as the Asiatic division 
of the IE. group of languages ; since the oldest ^Indians and the 
oldest Eranians alike call themselves Aryans, we call the original 
language common to both, in other words the language whose 
separation into two created them, the Aryan or Asiatic division. 
In some respects indeed Persian is more archaic than even Vedic 
Sanskrit, as in its retention of the old ablative in -a/, and the 
preservation of the diphthong ati^ ao. In any case the oldest 
Eranian stands very near the oldest Tndian ; so that the division 
of the Aryan language into the Aryan pair of languages cannot 
have taken place till a comparatively late date. 

74. In the case of the other IE. languages Schleicher pro- 
ceeds to draw up a regular system, sho\ving how in his opinion 
certain of the European languages are more nearly related than 
others, and defining the historical relation between the groups by 
the fidelity with which each, in his opinion, adhered to the original 
type. He argued that the Slavo-Lettic and Teutonic groups 
show a marked resemblance to each other, and preserve the 
type of the original language less clearly than the other languages 
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of the same family ; he therefore assumed that this was the 
divisibo which first parted from the primitive stock ; and then the 
Graeco-Italo-Celtic(the S. European division) ; so that the Aryan 
or Asiatic group alone of all the IE. stock remained 

75. But more recent scholars have pointed out with great force 
that it is possible for two languages to possess many points in 
common without these necessarily implying an original community 
of life. Some languages, for instance, may agree in having lost the 
augment which others still possess: but it does not therefore follow 
that this loss necessarily took place during the common life of these 
languages. Again, identity of vocabulary — unless this identity is 
very marked, as in the case of Dutch and English for instance — 
cannot be held to prove necessarily a previous coexistence of those 
who speak the languages; the word may have existed in other 
languages as well, and then have disappeared. Take, for instance, 
the case of 'horse/ for which the regular Slavonic word is kon. In 
the Russian we find a Finnish or Tartar word losltad^ employed to 
express this notion. But we know from history that it was not 
until quite a recent period that the Russians came into contact 
with the Tartar race, and we are therefore justified in assuming 
that they possessed at an early period some IE. word to express 
the idea mentioned. Therefore the only conclusive linguistic 
evidence which remains to us as to the previous common life of 
nations is the common development of new formations. For 
instance, it was held until lately that the Indo-Europeans before 
their separation possessed one k only, and that this k separated 
into the two sounds of k and s (or sz) in the Asiatic and Slavo- 
Lithuanian families alike. It was again assumed that where the 
Asiatic families exhibited a, the European stock assumed e in 
common : that the r which characterises the middle and passive 
voice of Italic, as in Lat sparg-ier, was likewise developed in Celtic, 
as in Ir. ber-ir (fertur), Welsh cer-ir (amatur), and that the -m 
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leveloped itself alike in the dative plural both of the Slavo- 
Irithuanian languages and of the Teutonic^anguages. Compare 
jot britJirum and Russ. bratjain^ with l^t. fratribus. 

j6. But recent scholarship has made it probable that these 
>ounds exbted in the primitive speech : that two k^s existed in 
:he primitive language, one of which might be palatalised (cf. p. 58), 
that the sound e was found there also by the side of a^ that 
the r of the middle and passive in Italic and Celtic may be 
:onnected with the r of the Indian -re and -rate ; and that there 
may have been an f/i-suffix in the primitive language by the side 
of the M-suffix. In fact there seems no reason to suppose that 
those who spoke the primitive language had not the command of 
as copious sounds as their descendants. It thus seems to follow 
that the correctness of Schleicher's system of grouping must be held 
as not proven : with the admitted exception of the members of 
the Asiatic group, which alike change the old e into d^ and must 
be held as closely related. 

yj. The view then generally accepted at the present day, 
as to the primitive language of the Indo-Europeans, is that it 
must have developed into dialects before the separation of the 
different peoples composing the Indo-European stock. It seems 
probable that this language had existed for centuries before 
the separation, and therefore it must have been in a constant 
state of development It needs little reflection to see that 
language has a constant tendency to split up into dialects, that 
is into branches of the same family, commonly, to some extent, 
intelligible to their speakers, but differing from each other in 
pronunciation, and in the meaning attached by the speakers <^ 
each dialect to words fundamentally the same. As each man's 
mind is differently constituted from that of his neighbour, it 
follows that each man must necessarily attach to words meanings 
differing from those attached to them by his fellow-men. It is 

E. 
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owing to this difference in men's minds that there are very few 
absolute synonyms in language, Le, very few pairs of words which 
exactly cover the same ground ; and it would be hard to discover 
two men who could be found to give an identical definition of the 
most ordinary word. The natural tendency in language then is to 
produce a multiplicity of words relating to identical objects, but 
relating to them in different points of view. Some of these terms 
fall into disuse : the fittest survive ; but oflen with a meaning 
far removed from that with which they started. This natural 
tendency then is the first agency at work in the production of 
dialects. 

78. The second great agency is geographical isolation. It 
produces isolation in the language as well ; and it is hard to 
conceive that in such a vast extent of country as that which 
our Indo-European ancestors are held to have occupied, no such 
isolation should have occurred. Indeed traces of differences in 
speech occurring in the parent language have been pointed out 
by recent scholars, and they have insisted with great probability 
that such differences are the germs of some of those which 
we observe in the Indo-European languages. In the course of 
time then these dialects, thus formed, arrange themselves into 
groups, which we are enabled to classify as languages: and 
these fall under the larger head of ' families of speech,' each 
of which contains numerous languages, just as each language 
contains numetous dialects* 

79. Though it does not come strictly speaking into the scope 
of philology properly so called, yet we may be allowed to 
take a passing glance at the speakers of the original IE. 
language, and form some idea of the civilisation they had 
attained when they still spoke it Since language forms such 
an important factor in nationality, that each language grows 
only in the domain of one single nationalit}% we may assume that 
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the primitive history of the IE. group of languages may pass for 
the primitive history of the IE. group of nations. One primitive 
nation, the Indo-European, through excessive increase of its mem- 
bers, or different developments of its tribes, parted into two main 
divisions ; the same process repeated itself until the nine main 
divisions which we have spoken of were formed. 

80. On the question of the primitive Jiome of the Indo- 
Europeans, different theories have been formed. The form of the 
language of the Asiatic branch, as more original, leads us to select 
it as standing nearest to the original language ; i.e., we are justified 
in assuming that the people who spoke this language has travelled 
least far from the cradle of the IE. primitive people, and con- 
sequently was the last to leave its original home. The position of 
the tribes of Lower India exhibits the Aryan stock as having driven 
out and replaced an older aboriginal stock, from whose language 
it has actually adopted foreign words and sounds into its own. 
The Aryan Indians thus appear as immigrants into the Lower 
Indian peninsula, and, as the position of the countries occupied by 
the tribes thus driven back shows us, they must have passed from 
north to south. Further, traditions point to the land round the 
Indus as a still earlier dwelling-place of the Aryan Indians, but 
this is all we can gather on this head. The Indians then had their 
earlier abode in the Punjaub ; and after settling there, they spread 
into the valley of the Ganges, and further : in fact they immi- 
grated thither from the north-west 

81. But the oldest traditions of the Eranians point to the 
east The further west we find the Indo-Europeans settled, the 
less original are their languages : and hence we draw conclusions 
as to the longer process of migration and earlier separation of the 
populations who spoke these languages. Since then all the IE. 
races, with the exception of the Indians, migrated westwards, and 
the Aryan Indians migrated towards the south-east, we are 

X3 
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compelled to conclude that the home of the Indo-Europeans 
must have been to the east of that of the Eranians, and to the 
north-west of the Indians, Le., in the Highlands of Central 
Asia, to the west of Belurtag and Mustag. 

82. We have already seen how difficult it is in our present 
state of knowledge to decide definitely which tribes were the first to 
break off from the parent stem. Some have supposed that the 
ancestors of the Celtic nations were the first to hive off; referring 
to the violent departure taken by their language from the 
primitive tongue, and also to the fact that they are everywhere 
found in the far west of Europe, as though they had been pressed 
hard by other tribes. Others, like Schleicher, have assumed a 
period in which the Slavonians, Lithuanians, and Teutons lived 
together, and that they were the first to leave the parent stock. 
The only fact upon which all are agreed, is that the Eranians and 
Indians continued to dwell together after the departure of the other 
tribes, and that finally they separated, the Indians moving to the 
east, the Eranians to the west 

83. The question arises whether the countries into which 
the IE. race overflowed, were uninhabited, or were already 
occupied. As to the Indians, we know for certain that the country 
they occupy at present was previously occupied by alien races, 
especially those of Dravidian (Deccanic) origin (Telugu, Tamil, 
Canarese). About the Eranian branch we have no' such certain 
information ; in Europe the Basque population was pushed further 
and further back by the IE. tribes ; possibly the Etruscans were 
the remnants of some such ancient race. Besides these, the Finnish- 
Tschudic peoples (of which the Finns, the Hungarians, the Turks 
are the modem representatives) seem to have occupied the north of 
Europe before the Indo-Europeans. (Indeed the Russians them- 
selves believe that Moscow was till three or four centuries ago a 
Finnish capital) Many tribes may have gone down before the 
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mighty Indo-Europeans» with their high intellectual development ; 
and indeed the course of history points to the fact that peoples 
are constantly giving way and disappearing before others, but that 
really new races are not formed. In any case it cannot be doubted 
that many peoples of different families existed side by side with 
the Indo-European original people. 

84. We spoke of the Indo-Europeans as possessing a high 
intellectual development before they entered on their migrations. 
We are able to draw conclusions on these points by attending to 
the laws of the history of language. Words have a function, and 
a meaning : thus, if we possess the language of a people, and 
on comparison find that words of different sister languages tally 
with the words of this, we possess the range of their common 
views, ideas, and conceptions. For instance, if we discover that 
the Indians and the Germans employ a word not borrowed 
but originally identical, in the same function, we must assume 
that this word is a common inheritance which has descended 
from the ancient mother to both languages ; and we must 
assume that what thb word expresses belongs to the range of the 
views, ideas, and conceptions common to the primitive people. 
This certainty becomes more absolute in proportion as the word 
appears in the same function in more languages. No doubt it may 
have easily happened that an original word was maintained in a 
single language only, or was entirely lost ; and certainly our 
knowledge has limitations of this kind. The IE. people may 
possibly have been richer in words and conceptions than we can 
prov^ but not poorer. It is then this agreement of the IE. 
languages, which enables us to arrive at an approximate know- 
ledge of the pitch of civilisation attained by the IE. people. 
Eveiy word which is common for instance to the Slavonic, 
Teutonic, Aryan, &c, must have existed in the primitive 
language; but this does not necessarily hold good of words 
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belonging to one only of the two divisions : it is possible 
that these took their origin after the division of the original 
language. 

85. A few examples may illustrate what we have said. 
From the G. vater^ Lat pater^ Gr. vanjp^ Skr. pit&if)^ we are 
able to infer that the original IE. form must have sounded 
pitar-s in the nominative singular, and that it possessed the 
same function as it possesses to-day ; the word denotes originally, 
* protector.* In the same way, if we compare the word for inotJur^ 
NHG. mutter^ OHG. muoter^ Lat vtater^ Gr. fwyny/j, Skr. 
fttAtd{r\ we must conclude that the word was pronounced among 
I.-Europeans //i^/ar-x, originally 'the creating one.' NHG. ^<7A//, 
Got suntis, Lit sumis^ OB. synU^ Skt sunus, point to the fact that 
the IE. original people likewise spoke of sunus (meaning 'the 
begotten/) &c The same process holds good with the other family 
relations, as with the words NHG. tochter^ Skr. duhitar^ Got. 
da&htar\ NHG. bruder^ Got br6tltar\ even NHG. schwager^ 
Gr. |jn;/)os, Skr. ^apiras^ Got svaihra^ and NHG. schnur^ Lat nurus. 
In fact the family relations* were very precisely defined, as is 
commonly tHe case among nomads, who think more of the 
tribe than of the community. There were words for a wife's 
sister (Skr. sydlas^ cf. Gr. aeXioc) and the wife of a brother (Skr. 
yAtar^ Gr. cWt^c?, Lat. janitrices\ just as there were in OHG. 
for father's brother and mother's brother: cf. NHG. o/teim and 
vetter with Lat avunculus and patruus^ and cf. AS. fathu and 
inddrie with Lat amita and inatertera ; thus the Welsh call 
the mother mam^ but the mother's sister inodryb. The father was 
the ' lord ' of the family, Skr. patis^ Gr. 7r<{<rt? (cf. l^fnr&n^ ' lord ') 
and the wife was the Skr. patnt or Gr. a-airia, i.e. ' mistress.' ' The 
people were divided into clans, who held in common certain 

* See Kluge, Etytnologisches Wdrterbuch^ Introduction, p. xiiL 
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pasturage lands, but possessed houses and cattle of their own* 
The family was developed among the Indo-Europeans, and, as 
we have seen, its relations were defined^andy a point of main 
importance marriage was instituted. 

86. This is merely an example of the method by which we 
proceed to attain these results. By it we are able to arrive at the 
further conclusion that the primitive IE. stock believed in a 
simple religion, worshipping mainly the great powers of nature, 
such as the orbs of heaven : that they were in some degree 
settled, and were acquainted with at least one kind of grain ; that 
oxen, horses, sheep, and dogs were already domesticated by them, 
though agriculture itself seems to have been practised on no large 
scale. 

87. , They were acquainted with the decimal system of numera- 
tion, but only as far as 999 ; at least, the names of the numbers in 
the different IE. families have a common origin up to this point, 
but there b no common IE. word to express looa For instance, 
the Lit exhibits tukstantis^ the Q^ ^Prussian ttisim^on^ ^ 
O.B. tysashta, agreeing with Got. thAsmtdi — ^whereas in Gr. 
we find x^^*«» Lesb. x*^^*«» for •x^^^^"^ agreeing with Skr. 
sa-Jiasra^ Zend lianzara. The Celtic borrowed mil from the 
Latin mille. 

88. The designations of the different parts of the body are 
common to most IE. languages. Thus the brain appears in Skr. as 
^ircLs (for ^karas\ Zend fara, Lat cere-brum. Got hvairnei^ OHG. 
hirni^ Scot liarns. A similar resemblance meets us in the words 
for the car, the eyebrows, the nose, the teeth, the neck, 
the shoulder; and for arm, elbow, nail, knee, foot The 
Deity was worshipped under the form of the bright sky. The 
common word to express God means * The Shining One' Skr. 
divcLs^ Lat dais^ divus^ Lit devas^ preserved in the ON. 
plural form tlvar. The IE. form of this word was daivas^ 
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The name of the highest God is common to several languages : 
Skr. dydus (gen. divas)^ Gr. Zcvs^ Acog ; Lat Juf-piter^ Jcvis ; 
ON. T^r^ gen. Tys (the original Teutonic form was probably 
•7Yi#x, gen.*7Vm), originally * The bright sky/ from the root 
div^ 'to shine.' This has left a trace in the ON. T^sda^^ 
NHG . Dienstag ^ ^%*^Tivesd(Bg^ E. Tuesday as another primitive 
divinity, AusSs^ Lat. Aurora^ Teut. ^ Austria AS. Eastre, has left in 
NHG. Ostern^ our Easter* The words for night, month, and sum* 
mer, seem to be an IE. inheritance but there are not many 
common names for the divisions of the year or day. The 
personification of the phenomena and conceptions of nature 
^-or mythology, properly so called — must, in spite of certain 
points of agreement between different nations, have originated 
at a later period, for in the oldest records of the Indian, 
viz. the Vedic hymns, we find these for the most part still 
in process of growth. The agreement is to be explained by 
the common stock of the conceptions of nature which underlies 
mythology. 

A written alphabet was of course unknown. We now quit the 
wider domain of the IE. family, and turn to a closer study of ap 
single group of languages which issued from the common IE. 
original stock in the way we have described, viz. the Teutonic. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE- TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 

89. The following are the principal characteristics commoa to all 
the Teutonic languages, which taken together mark and assign 
to them their peculiar position as a separate group in the IE. 
family. 

i.) The changes which the IE. original stock of consonants 
underwent in Teutonic, generally known as the first sound-shifting 
process (G. latUverschiebun^^ or Grimm's Law ; — ^the eminent 
German philologist Jacob Grimms following th e Danish p hilologist 
Rask, having been the first to lay down the l aws of these changeS;^___ 
This process, though it allows of an uniform statement, must not be 
regarded as having sprung up uniformly, or at one time, consisting 
as it does of many separate changes that have on the whole 
occurred independently of each othen^ Nor is this process unique 
as affecting solely the Teutonic family of language ; many other 
languages exhibit changes of the same nature.* 

90. The following consonants existed in the IE. language : 

Three voiced (soft) checks — (medis) \ h^g^d. 

Three voiceless (hard) checks — (tenues) ip^k^t, 

Three aspirated voiced checksr— (mediae aspirats) : bh^gh^ dh. 

Four spirants : v (= E. w), s voiced (= E. jr), s voiceless, y. 

Two liquids : l^r. 

* The most striking analogy to the whole process is found s«* ft|>p%^.*;^|^^ whrro 
IE. ^j^A.^,^ft^oduj/^are repteseated^by^^ ^.^^^qjL jfje^iyactiYely. exact ly 



as in the T eut langua ges. (See Hubschmann* Kuhtis Zatsckrift^ zxiii, 
pp. 18 sq<ir) ~ ' ~ 
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Three nasals : n (dental), m (labial), ^ ^ttural). 

This original consonantal system appears considerably modified 
in the separate languages. Thus in the Teutonic group, while the 
spirants, liquids, and nasals remained essentially unchanged (L. 
vid-ere s= Got vit-an ; L. sed-ere = Got. sit-an ; l^jug-um = Got. 
Juk ; L. inar-e = Got mar-ei ; L. no-men = Got. na-mS), the checks 
are liable throughout to the following changes : 

91. The IE. mediae appear as tenues in the Teutonic languages. 

a) IE. * = Teut./. Very few examples of this exist, as* was 
no doubt of rare occurrence in IE., indeed its existence has 
altogether been doubted by some scholars. Lat turb-a = Got. 
thairp\ Gr. <roi8iy=ON. svipa \ Lat subitus^0^.svtpa\ and two 
loan-words : Lat cofinabis^OH. Jianpr^ E. lieinp\ Gr. ^80/71^= Got 
paida. 

b) Here we have in IE. to distinguish between two kinds of 
gutturals, one set pronounced more in the front of the mouth, yet 
not quite palatal, generally written ^^ ^„ ^A, ;— and another set 
pronounced at the back of the mouth, viz., the gutturals proper, 
written ^^ h^gh^ These two sets suffered different changes in 
most IE. languages. 

IE. gr =5 Teut k\ Lat ager = Got akrs\ Gr. ycvopu = Got 
kiusa ; Gr. yww, Lat genu = Got kniu. 

IE. gn = Teut k : Lat. augeo = Got duka ; Skr. gurus^ Gr. 
fiapv% =s Got kadrus. It is often followed by u in Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, and Teutonic, never in Aryan and Slavo-Lettic It is then 
=s Teut qu {hi) : Gr. ywrj =s Got quin6\ Skr. jdnis = Got qutns, 
E. qtuen ; Skr. gam-ati^ Gr. Palihw = Got. quim-an. 

c) IE. d = Teut / : Lat tid-^re =» Got vit-an. 

92. The IE. tenues appear as voiceless spirants in anlaut, and also 
in inlaut if the principal accent originally preceded them ; as voiced 
spirants, if it followed them. This law, which was first discovered 
by Karl Vemer (in Kuluis Zeitschrift^ xxiii., pp. 97 sqq.), and is 
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hence called Verner's Law, is best exemplified in the conjugation, 
where the present tense and the sing, indicative of the preterit 
form one group, having the principal accent on the root; the 
plural and dual of the preterit indicative, the optative of the 
preterit, and the past participle forming another group which 
originally had the accent on the last syllable. Cf. e.g. Skr. 
vdrtati^ vavdrta—vavrtimd^ vavrtySm^ vavrt&nds. While in the 
Gothic this change in the verb is no longer recognisable, analogy 
and assimilation having combined to destroy the original difference; 
the other Teutonic languages have better preserved this original 
difference, some of them maintaining it even to the present day. 
Thus e.g. OHG. ziulm^ zih — sugtim^ zugi^ zo^an; NHG. zie/u, 
but Z0£^en^ zoge^ gezogen^ and through analogy of these forms also 
zog. Thus also we find the adjective gediegen^ which is the original 
form of the past participle of gedeihen^ by the side of the modern 
gedieJun^ which has been formed by analogy. 

We have therefore to distinguish : 

i) IE. tenuis = Teut. voiceless spirant, when preceded by 
the principal accent 

a) IE./=Teut/: Gr. (Lesb.) W/i«=Got./f;//; Lat./^i/^= 

Got/tfz&r; Gr. »v/) = Got.jf«r. 

b) o) IE. ^,=Teut 4 which had the value of x certainly in 

inlaut, perhaps also in anlaut Lat. canis = Got. httnds ; 
Lat sequi » Got saihvan ; Lat. dtico =» Got tiuha ; 
Skr. fvdiuras =» Got svaihra ; Gr. S^o, Lat decern = Got. 
taihun. 
P) IE. >t.=sTeut h : Skr. kraiyam^ Gr. icpcas, Lat caro^QiO'L 
hraiv. 2) = Teut Itv : Skr. kataras^ Gr. v&r^^oi = Got 
hvathar ; Skr. kas = Got kvas^ 

c) IE. / = Teut th : Lat tu = Got /M 

♦ The /of fidvdr — Skr. catvdras has taken the place of original hv by 
analogy of fimf^ just as in Greek inscriptions we find ^vrw instead of <S«cr«* 
formed by the analogy of l«rr<i. See }oh. Schmidt, Kukffs Zeitschrift^ xxv;,p. 1501 
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2) IE. tenuis =* Teut. voiced spirant, when followed by the 
principal accent. The tenuis was first r^^larly as in the 
instances under i) shifted to a voiceless spirant, then the effect of 
the different accentuation began to work, and changed the voiceless 
to a voiced spirant, which is lastly often again changed to the 
corresponding media. 

a) IE. / = Teut.^: Skr. sqfiian, Lat. septem^ Gr. lirTa=Got. 

sibun. 

b) IE. k = Teut g Gr. Scxas = Got tigiis\ Skr. ankds^ Lat 

unats = Got {Jtals-^aggcu 

c) IE. / = Teut d\ Gr. wnyp = Got fadar\ Skr. qatdm^ 

Lat centum = Got htind. 

93. The IE. mediae aspiratae appear as mediae in Teutonic. 

a) IE. M==Teut b : Skr. bharAmi^ Gr. ^cpw, Lat. fero = 

Got balra ; Gr. ^vyw = Got bdka ; Gr. Kt^akq = Got. 
kaubith. 

b) IE. gh = Teut^: Gr. x^/>^^» Lat hortut =^Got gards; 

Gr. X^(os 5s Got li^y^s. 

c) IE. d/i = Teut rf: Gr. Mpa = Got /forfr; Gr. Ovydnjp = 

Got datihtar\ Gr. ^o? = Got jfit/tf$. 
The only exceptions to these laws of change are to be met in 
cases where a tenuis is preserved by a preceding x, as in sp^ st^ sc ; 
/ also after A and /remains unchanged : Lat nocti* = Got na/iti- ; 
Gr. Kkami^ = Got Idifttts ; Gr. <rr«x« « Got. steiga. 

94. A second though not so prominent feature of the Teutonic 
languages is their peculiar treatment of the nasals m and n 
and of the liquids r and / where these originally formed a separate 
syllable. In this case an » + consonant is developed. Brugman 
was the first to establish this law. Skr. vrkas^ Gr. Xvxo^ Lat lupus^ 
OB. vinkii. Lit vllkas = Got vulfs, OHG. wulf\ Skr. gati-^ 
Gr. /9ari-, Lait venti- = Got ga'qumths\ Skr. matu^ Lat mentis 
a Qot.ga'inunds^ 
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95. Thirdly. The word-accent in all TeuL languages, in contrast 
to the other languages of the IE. group, rests on the root-syllable. 
By thus emphasising the syllable which conveys the meaning, the 
Teut languages show a tendency to emphasise and lay stress 
on what may be called the logical element in language. This was 
not the case in the IE. language nor is it now in any other IE. 
group but the Teutonic 

96. Fourthly. The treatment of terminal consonants and vowels 
(atislautsgesetz). Each language shows a preference for certain 
terminal sounds, and for these only, whilst many languages, like 
Greek, go so far as to allow only certain sounds, to the exclusion of 
all others, to close a word, or as Modern Italian and Old Bulgarian, 
where vowels only are allowed to close a word. Cf. Lat bonus 
with It. buono^ Lit. vllkas with OB. vl&kU. Westphal {Ku/in ii., p. 
163 sqq.) was the first to establish these laws in the Teutonic 
languages. We have to distinguish between the law for the conso- 
nants and that for the vowels : the consonants were the first to 
undergo the effects of the law, which may be thus stated. An 
original group of consonants terminating a word is preserved intact 
only when it is closed by J, as in the ace. plur. vulfqns^ balgins^ 
sununs. Where no ^ closes the word, the last sound must disappear : 
^balrainth becomes bairain. It is the same after vowels and single 
consonants : stmus, is, vulfs (for *vulfaz\ gasts (for ^gastiz), but 
hva (for ^hvai) = Lat qtiod\ brdthrt (for *brdthrdni), &c It was 
not till the completion of this process that the laws affecting the 
terminal vowels came into play. These are the following : 

i) Terminal -a and -/ disappear where they originally 
closed a word and also before a single consonant. Gr. olSa » 
Got vdit ; * gasiiz becomes gast, * vulfaz vulfs. u remains : 
sunus. 

2) Terminal d is shortened to -« : *gibd becomes giba, *faddr 
(cf. Gt. iraTiJp) fadar. 
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3) Terminal -at is likewise shortened to -a : Gr. ^v><rai = Got 
bairada. 

4) Terminal -ja and -Jd become -/: *kiinjam becomes kuni^ 
*bandjd bandu 

97. The following peculiarities are common to the Teut 
languages in their inflexion. 

i) The tendency to develop nominal stems in -//. Cf. Skr. 
fvafura-^ Gr. Iicvpo-, Lat. socero-^ Lit szlsziira-^ with Got svaiJiran^\ 
Lat dingtiA-^ with Got tuggdn-) Gr. oyxo-, Lat ufico-^ with Got.aggan'. 

2) The use of the adjective in three forms, a so-called strong 
form with pronominal inflexion, a weak form with a stem in -n, and 
an uninflected form. 

3) In the conjugation we notice the loss of the augmented 
tenses, of the future tense and of the subjunctive proper for 
which the optative has to do service; the formation of a weak 
preterit in -rf; a systematic development of the principle of 
ablaut ; and preterito-presents after the model of vdit = Gr. oBo, 
plur. vitutn. 

98. Lastly, the Teutonic languages have also many syntactic 
peculiarities in common, and their vocabulary shows a striking 
agreement both in the development of new words to express new 
meanings and new ideas and in the development of new meanings 
from old roots. 

Thus the IE. root vert ' to turn,* Skr. vrt^ Lat vertere^ took the 
new meaning of ' to become,' Got vairthan^ OHG. werdan, AS. 
weorthan^ cf. Engl. *to turn* ; the IE. root vtor * to die,* Lat mori 
came to mean * murder,' Got mairihr\ Lat segui 'to follow' is 
in Got sailtvan *to see'; Gr. orrfx***' *^^ step* is Got steigan *to 
mount' Again words derived from stems already in existence 
received special characteristic significations; such as AS. (yning^ 
OHG. kuning 'king,' lit ^father of arace' from AS. (yne^ OHG. 
Jkunni, Got kuni 'race/ 'family'; Got skduns^ AS. scyne 'fair/ 
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beautifuV ME. (Chaucer) sdiuiu^ from the root shau 'to show* ; 
Got guth^ AS. gpd^ OHG. gpt^ from the root gJm * to call upon, 
ador^' &c* 

99. While these peculiarities are shared by all Teutonic languages 
alik^ and must therefore have sprung up and spread while all the 
Teutonic languages still formed one whole; there are others which 
are peculiar to one special stock of them only. 

Hence we are able to distinguish tn-o main groups of the Teu- 
tonic languages, to which, from the geographical position of the 
stocks by whom they were spoken, the names have been given of 
East-Teutonic and West-Teutonic. To the ET. belong the Gothic 
and Scandinavian languages^ to the WT. all the other Teutonic 
languages, viz., the Old High German, the I-ow Franconian, the Old 
Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Frisian. Of the WT. languages 
again, the first three are more intimately connected and may be 
comprised under the name of South-West Teutonic, the Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Frisian thus forming a North-West Teutonic group.t 

loa The following are the principal characteristics which dis- 
tinguish these two groups from each other, the WT. showing, as 
will be observed, more modem formations in lieu of the old IE. 
forms preserved by the ET. _ 

i) In the 2d. sg. pret of the strong verbs the ET. retains die 
IE. inflexion in -ta : Got vdist = Skr. vittJta^ Gr. oIcfAi, Lat vidistL 
In the WT. an optative form in -/ aflSxed to the lengthened stem 
is employed instead : OHG. gdK 'thou gaves^' wdri 'thou wert,* 
AS. w^e * thou wert,' side by side with wdst^ scealt^ ikeatft^ &c 

2) The ET. retains the IE. ending -s (ON. -/) of the 



t We have here mentioned only those stocks of whose lai^ages we possess 
literary records, but it should be ssud that the £T. group embraced in addition 
the Burgundians, the Vandals, Herulians, Rutgians and SIdres, while to the 
WT. belonged the Langobards and Boigundiant. 
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nominative of masculine nouns which has been g^ven up by the 
WT. : Got dag-s, ON, dag-r, but OHG. /to^, AS. dag. 

3) In the ace plur, of short vowel stems the WT. differs from 
the ET. by ha>dng adopted a new form : Got nom. dagds^ ace. 
dagans^ ON. nom. dagar^ ace daga^ OHG. nom. and ace taga^ 
AS. nom. and ace dagas ; Got nom. balgeis^ ace balgins, ON. 
nom. ia/gir, ace dal^i, OHG. nom. and ace. da^gif pelku 

4) The declension of the comparative is different in the ET. 
from that in the WT. 

5) The IE. neuters in -man are neuters in ET. while they 
have become masculines in WT. Got namd, ON. nafn arc 
neuters, OHG. namo^ AS. nama masculines. 

loi. It is noteworthy, however, that between Gothic and ON. the 
relations are not throughout as close as those existing between the 
different languages of the WT. group. Yet Gothic and ON. have 
some very marked characteristics in common, e.g., the insertion of 
gg before v :* cf. Got triggvs ' true' ON. tryggr (ace tryggvati^ 
with OHG. triwa^ AS. ireive^ OP. druwis^ m. * belief druwtt 
•to believe't 

102. The Goths and Scandinavians are by Tacitus (Germ. 44) men- 
tioned as the most eastern Teutonic stems. They lived then on the 
Vistula, and to the north of it. The later history of the Goths is well 
known. In the migration of tribes in the fourth century, many of 
the Teutonic tribes were completely destroyed or at least lost their 
nationality. In the fifth century Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians 
migrate to Great Britain, the Scandinavians advance from the 
islands in the Baltic and take their place in Jutland. Those who 
remain on the continent are mainly the Alemans, S\vabians, 

• Tlus insertion of g before v appears also commonly in the Brythonic 
branch of the Celtic languages and in the Romance languages. C£ W. 
^tuyni^ E. wind^ Lat. ventus ; It. guastare^ Fr. gdUr^ Lat vastarL 

t See Kluge^ BdtrSge Mur germamschen Conjugation^ pp. 127 sqq. 
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Bavariaos, Franks, part of the Saxons and Frisians. The dis- 
appearance of so many intervening links leaves the ET. and 
WT. groups in such apparently strong contrast 

103. Gothic— Of all the Teutonic languages the Gothic,^ 
speaking generally, presents the most ancient characteristics, and in 
fact approaches most closely to the original Teutonic language. 
The Gothic language enables us to draw the most trustworthy 
conclusions as to this original language. Of all Teutonic languages 
it alone still retains the Medio-Passive forms common to the Greeks, 
the Indians, and the Eranians, forms which the Letts and Slavs have 
completely lost. Again it alone has preserved in its entirety the 
perfect reduplication, and it alone still maintains in their least 
crippled form the grammatical terminations of the old language. 
*But true as Gothic has in the main been to the primitive type, it has 
still lost many forms, which other German stocks, notably OHG. 
and ON^ still possess. For instance, when it meets us it retains 
merely traces of the instrumental case which is still frequently 
found in OHG. ; the perfect formed with s still occurring in 
OHG., and especially in ON., is entirely wanting to the Gothic, 
a sufficient proof, among others which might be cited, that neither 
German nor Norse can possibly be descended from Gothic ; both 
of these languages have retained single heirlooms, inherited 
from the common mother, in a greater state of perfection than 
the Gothic heiress-in-chieC 

104. We owe our knowledge of the Gothic language to the Bible 
translation of the Gothic Bishop Vulfila,t who is better known by 
the Greek form of his name Ulfilas. He lived from 311 to 381, 
A.D. Besides this we possess merely some scanty fragments of the 

* The proper form of the name is Gol, not Goth. Pliny calls them Gutiones^ 
Strabo Fovtoivc?, Tacitus (Medic.) Gotones^ the * Germania' alone having the 
form Gothones. They called themselves Gut-Muda^ ' the people of the Goths.* 

t This is the modem Germ. Wdlfel frequently occurring as a surname. 
F 
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language. Any national epic poetry or written laws that the Goths 
may have possessed have been lost The Gothic has left no issue,* 
as the Goths were absorbed by different foreign nations whose 
languages they adopted. Gothic, therefore, must be looked on as a 
truly dead language, while we cannot regard such languages as 
Greek and Latin as dead languages ; these have merely suffered a 
transition into more modem forms.* The alphabet employed by 
the Goths was that known as the Runic ; this was a series of letters 
employed by the other German stems as well ; its varieties seem 
to point back to one original form. This they employed until the 
introduction of the alphabet of Vulfila which was founded on that 
of the Greeks. The Runic alphabet (from rAna * a secret,* c£ litter- 
arum secreta^ Tac. Germ. I9)f was derived from that of the Romans, 
as IS seen most clearly from the letters It i^ H 1^ (denoting the 
voiceless spirant like Latin / not the voiced one like the Greek 
digamma), and \4 = RTHFS4 We have to distinguish two 
Runic alphabets, an older and longer one of twenty-four characters 
which is common to all Teutonic peoples, and a shorter one of six- 
teen characters which was employed by the Scandinavians and 
seems to have been in existence since about 800 A.D. This latter 
was afterwards again enlarged by the addition of the so-called 
punctuated Runes. The oldest testimony to the existence of 
a Runic alphabet is found in Venantius Fortunatus (about 580 
A.D.), the friend of Gregory of Tours, who, writing to a friend, 
I exhorts him to write if it be even in Runes : 

' Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis/ 
where pingere answers to the Got miljan * to write,' OHG. vt&Un 
to draw, to paint,' cf. O^rmAlrHnar. 

^ With the sole exception of the so-called Tetraxidc Goths in the Crimea 
where the last traces of them and their language were discovered by the Dutch 
traveller Busbeck in the i6th centuiy. 

t The root still exists in the G. raunen^ £. to rounds roundel. 

X SeiWvBomet^ Ursprung und Eniwickelung der Runenschrifi im Norden. 
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After this the mention of Runes becomes increasingly frequentt 
and soon their existence is attested by the monuments them- 
selves. Wherever the Teutons have passed we find Runic 
records, such as the famous Bucharest ring, the two golden horns 
found near Tondem in ScMeswig, and many others. 

105. Old Norse.— The oldest monuments are the Runic inscrip- 
tions written in the so-called long alphabet They already manifest 
that Norse peculiarity, th^ change of an ori^nal voiced s (s) into r, 
com monly called rhotacism^ T Tius we find gastir^ *.guest ,* o n the 
' Golden Horn * f or an original ^gastJM^ Got gasts. Since the 
twelfth century we have a written literature, in which two dialects 
are distinguishable, the Norwegian and th e Icelandic Iceland had 
been colonised by Scandinavians since the ye ar 8/4. When 
Norway, in I397i was united with Denmark, D anish there became 
t he language of the educated whilst the Norwegian lived on in the 
lower classes, and, as a written literature was wanting, split up into 
a great many dialects. The Swedish-Danish dialect appears after 
the twelfth century. Not till the sixteenth century are we enabled 
to distinguish Swedish and Danish as separate dialects. 

106. The Saxon language, bounded by the Frisian, Franconian, 
and HG., can be traced through the following periods : 

1) Old Saxon— iioa Beside the ^lljand (an alli terative 
poem on the Saviour) preserved in t wo MSS.. of the ninth century, 
unimportant records alone are extant 

2) Middle-Low-German, 1400, has no independent literature 
to exhibit, though many writings remain. The HG. was, at that 
time, already the written language of the LG. districts. 

3) New-Low-German, ot Plattdeutsch, so called from being 
spoken in ^ ^platU land or the low country, in contradistinction to 
High German, Hoclideutsch.s^Vtxi in the mountainous parts of South 
Germany. It possesses a literature of a very modem date. Men 
like Fritz Renter (employing the Mecklenburg dialect) and Klaus 

Fa 
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Groth (employing the Holstein dialect) have tried to raise it to a 
written language. But it has long ago been superseded everywhere 
by High-German. In 1621 the last Low-Germaa Bible was printed, 
and since then the HG. has become predominant in schools 
and churches, as will be seen later on. 

107. The Low Franconian. — ^This was spoken on the lower 
Rhine. The oldest monument in it is the so-called Malberg (i.e. 
mahal'berg 'mount of justice') Gloss, i.e. Franconian vocables 
entered as glosses into the Salic Code of Law written in Latin. 
In later time the name Franconian ceases to be applied to this 
language, it is then called Netherlandish (Dutch) and can be traced 
through three periods: 

1) Old Dutch— 1150. 

2) Middle Dutch, 11 50- 1500, with a rich literature that had 
a great influence on MHG. literature. 

3) New Dutch, since the time of the Reformation. We must 
distinguish in it between (a) the Dutch proper, (b) the Brabantian, 
and (c) the Vlamisch, viz. the Dutch dialect spoken in Belgium, 
which was not raised to the rank of a written language till the 
third decade of our century (by the so-called Vlamish 
movement). 

108. The Frisian. — ^The Frisians occupy the sea-coast from 
the mouth of the Rhine as far as western Schleswig, a situation 
which well explains the gradual decay of this language. The onl} 
documents we have of Old Frisian literature are the law codes 01 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century which have been edited b) 
Richthofen, Friesisclte Rechtsquellen, who is also the author of ki 
Old Frisian Dictionary. The dialects of this language are ve~ 
numerous. The three principal ones are : 

i) The West-Fr. from the Zuydersee to the Dollart 

2) The East-Fr. between the Dollart and the Weser. Thi 

dialect is now dying out, and being replaced by the Plattdeutsal 
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(or Low Saxon). There is a Worterbudi der ostfries. Sprache by 
ten Doomkat Koolman. 

3) The North Fr. on the west coast of Schleswig and Holstein, 
and on the adjacent islands^ Sylt; Fdhr, Amrum, &c 

109. The Anglo-Saxon.— This name we give to the language 
which we find written in Great Britain, where Teutonic stocks from 
the North of Germany, viz. mainly Angles and Saxons, but also 
Jutes, Franks, and Frisians, settled as early as the middle of the fifth 
century. There are numerous dialects of which the West-Saxon in 
the W. and S., the Northumbrian and Mercian in the N., and the 
Kent dialects in the S.E., are the most important The language is 
to be traced through two periods : 

i)01dAS.— noa 

2) New AS.— I2sa See IL Wiilcker, Paul and Braune's Bd- 
trdge, i., pp. 57-88. 

Nearly two centuries after the Norman conquest a process of 
intermixture between AS. and Norman-French has been going on, 
the result of which is 

The English Language, which may be roughly divided 
into the following epochs: 

1250-1350 — Early English. — During this period authors write in 
their native dialects, no standard type of English having yet been 
recognised. 

1 350-1 500 — ^Middle English. — A common literary language is 
gradually evolved from the Midland dialects. 

Since 1500— Modem English (1500-1600— Later E.). 
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CHAPTER V. 

TH£ HIGH GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

I la We now come to speak of that language of the WT. group . 
with whose history we have to deal more particularly. 

The High German language, though belonging to the WT. group, 
is yet divided from the other members of this group as well as from 
those of the £T. by a process of consonantal soundshifting which in 
many respects bears great similarity to that which separates all the 
Teut languages from the other IE. languages. It is therefore some- 
times called the second soundshifting process. This process set in 
about 600 A.D., originating in the mountains of South Germany, and 
b^^ thence to spread southwards and northwards, affecting the 
languages of the Langobards, Alemans, Swabians, Bavarians, and 
Franks, until it gradually came to a standstill in the regions of the 
lower Rhine. Taking these sound-changes as a test; we call all 
Teutonic languages and dialects that were affected by them High 
German, and all those left unaffected by them we call Low 
German. 

III. This whole soundshifting process was, however, nowhere 
consistently carried out While the dentals are consistently shifted 
on the entire HG. territory, excepting alone in the Middle- 
Franconian dialect, the shifting of gutturals in anlaut and in auslaut 
after consonants is confined to the so-called Upper German 
dialects, and that of initial labials ceases to operate in the Rheno- 
Franconian dialect 
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112. The following is a short summaiy of the whole process. 
We have to distinguish between the treatment of the consonants 
a)injanlaut and in in- and auslaut after consonants, and b) of 
consonants in in- and auslaut after vowels. 

1. a) Teut / changes to the so-called affricate z^ i.e. / + s^ 
also written (after short vowels) tz^ and in OHG. c^ cz. Got Italrtt 
» 0}^Qi.herza {Jurz), l^X^planta » OWi.pJiUmza (pJUmze). 

b) Teut / changes to the hard spirant s^ also written sz^ ss, 
and in O. and MHO. z, zs, zss : AS. Mt » OHG. Aeiz {/uiss), 
AS. water a OHG. wazar {fvasset). 

In the combinations /i^ st^ cht (written ht in O. and MHG.) 
and tr, t is not shifted. We find in the O. Rheno-Franconian 
dialects orthographies like unrdid {unr$cht)^gidr6sda {getrost\ and 
in the glosses of Kero sulidic {5iichtig)^crefdic{krdfHg). This shows 
that the / was not strong enough in such combinations to enable 
it to undergo the change to ^r. 

This shifting process of / has spread over the largest territory/ 
and does not cease to operate until we reach the Middle-Franconian 
dialect, where final / remains unchanged, so that in that district 
(e^. in Cologne) we hear people saying dat^ et^ but wasser.\ 

2. a) Teut p changes to the affricate pf, in OHG. also written 
pA. Instances of this in anlaut are found in loan-words only, 
thus : Lat pt^tfus = OHG. phuzzi (pfutze)^ Lat. paraveredus = 
OHG. pferd. ON. tappi, "E. tap ^ OHG. zapfo. 

b) Teut / changes to /, between vowels ff: Got v^ a 
OHG. wdfen. Got skapjan = OHG. scafan^ AS. open = OHG. 
offdn. Got slipan - OHG. sl&ffan. 

* It has hence been popularly made the shibboleth of High and Low 
Germans, Schleicher actually proposing to call their languages the Dat^pracke 
and DaS'Sprachext ipcctif^ly. faurfAM^ 

t If they also wjfluss^fioss^ Ac, this is no exception to the rule^ having been 
brought about by analogy to the oblique cases in which / stancUng in inlaut 
regularly changed to u. Wat^ dat^ etc» of course had no oblique cases to 
affect them. . 
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Sp remains unchanged : Got. spHwan » OHG. spwtan. 

The Middle Franconian dialect again marks the boundaiy of this 
process. While initial /, and / after consonants is here left un- 
changed, it is shifted between vowels, e.g. paffe from Greek or 
Latin papa; dorp^ Got t/iairp, E. t/iorp, but slafett, &c. In the 
Rheno-Franconian dialect initial / is left unchanged while it is 
shifted in . inlaut, e.g. Mplian = Got. hUpan ; werpJian = Got. 
vairpan^ but palz from the Lat. palaiium is still heard. 

3. a) Teut. k changes to the affricate kcJt^ which change is, 
however, confined to Upper Germany alone. AS. did = Alem. 
ctdnd^ AS. cirice » Alem. chUihhe. 

b) Teut k in inlaut changes to the long spirant ch^ which in 
OHG., where h had the value of the modem cJt^ was written lUu 
Final k becomes ch. Got mikils = OHG. mihhil^ Got siiiks = 
OHG. sioh (siech)^ sioIUtir^ Got sdkjan =s OHG. stiohJtan {su€/ten\ 
Got ik S3 OHG. ih. sk remains unchanged: Got skduns = 
OHG. scbni. 

While these changes of the hard checks are comparatively uni- 
form, and therefore easily remembered, there is a great dialectical 
variety in the changes of the Teutonic soft checks and spirants. 

4. IE. dh^ Teut. d (in anlaut) and S (in inlaut), is changed to /. 
Got daihtar = OHG. iohtar^ Got biudan = OHG. beotan. The 
Middle and Rheno Franconism leave it unshifted : dohtar^ bccdan. 

5. IE. M, Teut b (in anlaut), and v (in inlaut), is variously 
treated by the different dialects. It is ^ in Middle Germany, while 
in Upper Germany it is frequently shifted to/, at least in anlaut. 
The Middle-Franconian, on the other hand, preserves even to the 
present day the LG. system : bodun {botai), ergeve {ergebe), selvi/ 
{selbe\ gescriven {geschrubtn). 

6. IE. ghf Teut g (in anlaut)^ and y (in inlaut) is treated very 
much in the same way as Teut b. It appears as ^ in Middle 
Germany, while it is shifted to i& in Upper Germany. 
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7. Teut th and 6 becomes d in OHG., a change which took 
place by very slow d^^ees, and which can be traced step by 
step through the dialects and their various records. The Bavarian 
dialect was the first to accomplish this change, as is testified 
by its oldest record, the so-called Paris glosses (about 750 AJ>.)^ 
where we find th but rarely. In the Alemanic, th prevails till about 
780, since 800 A.D. d has everywhere taken its place. It is note- 
worthy that d first prevailed in inlaut In the Franconian 
dialects th and 6 remained longest; but about 1000 A.D., d had 
here likewise made good its ground. This change of th and 6 to 
d is the only one that has penetrated into LG. No LG. dialects 
on the Continent still recognise the sound th or 8, but all have 
replaced it in the same way as HG., i.e. by d. Examples : Got. 
thatirnus^ E. thorn =» G. darn^ Du. doom ; AS. hrath (whence the 
E. rath^ comparative rather) * quick ' = OHG. //r/irf; A.S. thioma 
= OHG. dioma. 

8. Teut / is preserved in HG. when initial, oflen written v in 
O. and MHG., whilst in inlaut it is softened to h in the Upper 
German and to v in the Franconian dialects. Examples: Got 
fStus = OHG. vuoz\ Got Idaifs, AS. Udf, E. loaf = OHG. hldb. 

9. Teut h had the. value of the spirant ch. This was origin- 
ally the case in OHG. also, as is proved by Franconian docu- 
ments of the fifth and sixth century, which represent e.g. the 
moAtm Ludwig hy C/dtidowig. In the eighth century, however, 
ch was weakened into the genuine //-sound, as is shown by its loss 
before consonants, hwer changing into wer^ ftc, and by its being 
often wrongly put in anlaut before vowels : as hubili {Ubel)^ herda 
(erde) for //&'//, erda^ or dropped, as : el/e for Itelfe, &c It is the 
same in inlaut between vowels. Only in auslaut does it remain as a 
guttural spirant and is there frequently written ch already in OHG. 

113. As a result then of the more or less complete o^exz,- 
tion of these different soundshifting processes we are able to 
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distinguish the following dialects in OHG.: dialects which 
have more or less preserved their characteristics to the present 
day. 

i) The Upper German dialect (Oberdeutsch) spoken in the high- 
lands of South Germany. 

a) Alemanic : 

a) High Alemanic spoken in Switzerland and the South 
of Baden (the Breisgau^ Altgau and Hegau). 

P) Swabian-Alemanic, spoken in Bavaria as far as the Lech, 
and in Wiirtemberg. 

y) Alsatian-Alemanic 

b) Bavarian : 

a) Old Bavarian, from the mountains to the Danube. 

p) Bavarian of the Upper-Palatine district {Oberpfalz)^ from 

the Danube to the FichUlgebirge. 
y) Austro-Bavarian, or the dialects of the marches, i.e. 
Austria, Styria and Karinthia. 
2) The Franconian dialects. See W. Braune, Zur Kmntniss des 
Frdnkischen^ Beitrage i, pp. 1-56. 

a) East Franconian, i.e. the dialect spoken in the old duchy of 
Franconia Orientalis. To this belonged also the Thuringian dialect. 
The classical place for this dialect during the OHG. period is 
Fulda. 

b) The Rheno-Franconian, or the dialect of Franconia Rhen- 
ensis, the Palatinate and a large part of Hessen. The southernmost 
part of this district (around Weissenburg) has by Miillenhof been 
distinguished as South Franconian. In this some Alemanic 
characteristics are found. 

a) and b) may again be comprised as Upper-Franconian, as they 
have characteristics in common which separate them from 

c) the Middle-Franconian, the dialect spoken along the banks 
of the Moselle and of the Rhine from Coblenz to DusseldorC To 
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the north-west of this district we then find the Low-Franconian, 
which belongs as we have seen (p. 68) to the LG. dialects. 

114. The border-line between High and Low German cannot be 
traced with anything like exactness before the thirteenth centuiy, 
for records in the German language do not appear in any great 
number before that time. The line which marks the separation of 
the two languages b^^ins north of Cologne (Low German never 
crossed the Rhine) ; it thence proceeds in a south-east direction and 
turns at almost a right angle towards the Harz Mountains, leaving 
Marbuig, Frankenberg, Fritzlar, Kassel, and Heiligenstadt on 
HG. territoiy (Franconian). While this line has remained to the 
present day unchanged, to the east of the Harz a notable advance 
of High-German is apparent. While it formerly touched the 
Saale south of Merseburg, it now proceeds on the line of Calbe 
along the Elbe to Wittenburg. It thence advances in a straight 
line up to Slavonic territory. It is curious to note the decided 
tendency of the dividing-line to follow almost throughout its 
extent the course of rivers.* 

115. The boundary of the HG. towards the East has in his- 
torical times been subject to changes depending on the advance or 
retreat of the Slavonic tribes. The oldest records exhibit to us the 
Germans as occupiers of the whole vast plain extending from the 
Rhine to the MemeL In the sixth century, however, Slavonic 
inroads into German territory from the East b^an, and the fullest 
extent to which th^ reached is shown by a line drawn from Kid 
through Luneburgy Udzen, along the left banks of the Elbe and 
Saale, through Thuringia, and thence, along a course not yet 
perfectly defined, to the Adriatic Sea. Under Charlemagne, and 
especially under the dynasty of the Ottos, a process of Germanisa- 
tion begins to set in against these Slavonic encroachments^ which 

• See Bernhardi, SfirachkarU von Dtuischland^ 1S49. 
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process has never ceased to operate since the occupation of Prussia 
by German settlers in the thirteenth century, who reclaimed for 
Germany a large portion of the Slavonised district It is note- 
worthy that in these eastern districts Low-German speakers 
represent the German element in the towns, where it was mainly 
fostered under the influence of the Hansa league, while the nobility 
and peasantry came from Middle Germany. 

1 16. We know Old High German from numerous, and in some 
cases comprehensive fragments, proceeding almost exclusively 
from ecclesiastical sources. St Gallen in Switzerland may 
specially be cited as the oldest storehouse of OHG. writings, and 
here is the original home of the Alemanic. But the OHG. can boast 
of no truly national literature ; it is essentially a literature of trans- 
lations, and of interlinear renderings of Latin words in a German 
dress, renderings often characterised by a bold and tedious fidelity. 
Besides these we have collections of words or glosses ; and both 
these and the interlinear versions had for their aim the conversion 
of the people to Christianity and the education of the clergy. Even 
the poetry of this epoch aims almost exclusively at the instruction 
and confirmation of the faithful in the tenets of Christianity. The 
old national poetry, which had gods and heroes for its theme, in the 
common German alliterating (or stave-riming form), has all, down 
to a few fragments accidentally preserved, disappeared from High 
German districts. The reason of this must be sought in the fact 
that the domain of the OHG. was annexed to Christendom at an 
early epoch, and by foreign missionaries. The contrast between 
the old Teutonic national heathen life with the later foreign and 
Christian epoch is the key to the right understanding of the OHG. 
literature. The scanty fragments which have survived to us from 
the old poetry, taken in conjunction with those preserved to us 
more fully in Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon poetry, afford a certain 
proof that the first period of German national literature, or rather 
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OHG. ; when these forms have fully disappeared and are re- 
placed by gibe (NHG. gebii. vise/ten (dat pL)» NindiM (NHG. 
hlindes^ neut. sg^ blindm (gen. pL^ we may consider that OHG* 
has disappeared and is replaced by MHG. The period of tran- 
sition is not sharply marked : in OHG« we find occasional forms 
with -r» just as in MHG. we find that all the full vowds of the 
final syllables have not yet been weakened into -e. 

12a No common written language was evolved during this 
period. The attempt of MiillenhofTto show that the Rheno-Fran* 
conian dialect* occupied the position of an offidal language at the 
Carolingian court must be rq^arded as a fsulure. Neither can we 
suppose MHG. ever to have attained to the national influence 
and importance of a common written language.! Indeed it was 
formerly the general opinion that there existed a common MHG. 
language which was employed by all the poets alike. This 
language was considered to have been spoken at the several 
German courts, and was hence called the Jtofspradie. H. Paul in his 
pamphlet Gab es dne mittellwdidaUsche sdtriftsprachet was the first 
to investigate the accuracy of this view, and he arrives at the 
conclusion that no such language actually existed, no dialect 
having any recognised superiority over another, but that every 
author of the MHG. period wrote in his own dialect; while he 
explains the fact that in MHG. literature the dialectical varieties 
are not so manifest as in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 
assuming that these varieties were at that period not yet so fiiUy 
developed as later on. 

121. At this period a HG. dialect or rather group of dialects 
comes into importance to which the name of Middle-German has 

* In this dialect the so-called LudwigsUed (celebradn; the victory of King 
Louis the Third at Sancourt in 881) and the Strassbur^ Oaths (843) were 
composed. 

t The &ct most not be lost sight of that at that dme literature was composed 
not so much for perusal as for redtation. 
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been given, properly speaking Middle Middle- German, viz. the 
language of Middle Germany during the MHG. period. This 
group, whose importance in the histoiy of the German language 
Pfeiffer was the first to point out, embraces the following dialects: 

a) West Middle German, comprising all the Franconian dialects 
(as far as they are not LG.) and those of Hesse. 

b) East Middle German, comprising the dialects of Thuringia, 
Upper Saxony and Silesia, thus spoken almost entirely on ground 
fbrmerly occupied by Slavonic peoples. 

122. MG. thus standing as it does geographically and linguis- 
tically between MHG. proper (viz. the dialects of Bavaria and 
Alemania) and LG., was in the course of time to become the main 
source of the German national language, much as in England the 
Midland dialects are those that have contributed most to the 
English national language. It is in the MG. dialects that we see 
many of those peculiarities first spring up which characterise 
the NHG. written language. The principal of those characteristics 
which mark the MG. dialects equally with the NHG. written 
language are the following: 

I. The diphthongs i>, /^, and tie have been contracted into the 
long vowels t (which however in NHG. continues to be written 
ie\A,U\ MHG. ziegcl^ MG. and NHG. ztgel, not different from the 
/ in stn. MHG. viuot, MG. and NHG. w^/, like hiis. MHG. 
muede^ MG. and NHG. rnude. 

2) In MG. as in NHG. long vowels before double consonants 
arc shortened. MHG. brdlUe^ lircJie. GirtrAt = MG. and NHG. 
brachte, lerc/u, GertruU 

3) The disappearance of the original difference bet^veen i (ap- 
proaching the a sound) and /(approaching the / sound) in accented 
syllables, as carried out in NHG., is first recognisable in the MG. 
dialects. 

4) Thus also the consonants of MG. are essentially those of 
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NHG^ the soundshifting process being carried out practically in 
the same way in the NHG. scliriftspracluzs in the East Franconian 
dialect 

5) The lengthening of short accented syllables found in NHG. Ii 

can be traced in MG. as early as the thirteenth century.* This is * ' 

the all-prevailing difference between MHG. and NHG. The stress 
renders the syllable on which it falls long, or rather wc ought 
to say the stress is now the only factor which comes into play ; 
for the sharply marked distinction between long and short has 
disappeared. Thus a quantity of original differentiations dis- , . . 

appears: MHG. incdn •to grind' and MHG. in&len *to paint' '^ 

have both become mUen in MG. and NHG., MHG. tor 'agate' 
and ttr * a fool ' in the same way /Jr. MHG. n^fne and fuitffte are 
now represented by fie/tvte and nd/ime respectively. 

123. Beside such linguistic advantages as MG., owing to its 
central position between the HG. and LG. territoiy enjoyed, other 
factors combined to make it the basis of the national language of 
Germany. This was brought about through the mighty influence 
exercised by the Reformation on the whole national life of Germany, 
which took its ris^ as is well known, from Middle Germany, 
and found its representative interpreter -in the person of Luther. 

124. On the whole at the end of the fifteenth century one may say 
that circumstances were favourable for the formation of a common 
German speech based on the MG. There were, however, two great 
obstacles to the realisation of this tendency. The first of these 
was that Germany could boast of no one centre of intellectual life 
which could daim to dominate the rest of the country, in the same 
way as Paris could dictate to France, London to England, and 
even Florence to Italy. Germany could indeed point to twelve or 
fifteen to\vns which stood much upon an equality with each other, 

* This principle is still at w6rk, and may be observed in such occasional pro- i > ^ f 

nandadons as d'f^enehfn, H'nan^enehm. > : ! I' 

O ' '■ * ^ 
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but none of which could claim to occupy the position of Ger- 
many's intellectual capital* The second of these obstacles was 
the Humanistic movement of the fifteenth century, which invested 
Latin with a peculiar sanctity, and saw in that language the only 
possible means of communication^between the litterati of all 
countries. As the tendency to form a common German language 
was patriotic, so was the Humanistic movement essentially cos- 
mopolitan. The most undoubted patriots employed Latin in their 
writings and in their conversation : men like Ulrich von Hutten, 
Reuchlin, and Pirkheimer. Nor, indeed, were the existing books 
written in German, such as Sebastian Brant's Narrenschiff or 
Murner's Eulenspiegel^ read as widely and with such gusto as 
Erasmus' Encomium Moriae^ or the Epistolae Obscurortim VirorufUy 
or the Facetiae of RebeL 

12$. The one man whom character, genius, and circumstances 
alike placed in a position to vanquish these obstacles was Luther. 
In the first place he was a peasant by birth, and as such understood 
the real thoughts of the majority of his countrymen far more truly 
than had he sprung from the nobility, to whom the idea of a state, 
as Luther understood it, would have been simply unintelligible. 
This circumstance of his birth also gave him a command of a store 
of simple and quaint expressions, which enabled him to explain his 
meaning forcibly and clearly to hearers whom a niore elaborate 
diction would merely have puzzled. His restless life brought him 
into contact with all sorts and conditions of men, from whom his 
natural receptivity must have enabled him to learn much. In the 
next place, Luther had the singular fortune to have arrested the 
attention of his fellow-countrymen by his deeds on their behalf, 
before he actually became their prophet by his voice and his 
writings. 

126. Not the least favourable circumstance, however, for Luther 
as the founder of the Modern German language was the fact that he 
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ras born in Central Germany and spoke a Middle German dialect 
lis works again were essentially popular, that is to say ih^ were 
itended to be read by all, high and low alike. And as a matter 
i fact they were so read. It was of course essential that in order 
o address the whole German nation he should employ a language 
irhich should be as widely understood as possible. That he set to 
^ork with the greatest deliberation and with the full consciousness 
»f the magnitude of the task which he had imposed on himself 
nay be gathered from his own words ( Tischreden ch. 69) : ^ I 
employ in German no special {^ewisse^ sottderliclu^ cigfu) form of 
anguage, but make use of the common German language, so that 
x>th High and Low Germans alike can understand me. I 
follow the language of the Saxon Chancery, which all the 
princes and kings in Germany take as their model ; all the 
imperial cities and all the courts of our princes write according 
to the Chanceiy of the Saxons and of our Prince ; hence the Ian- 
;uage which I employ is the most common German language.** 
From these words we gather that Luther follows a given and distinct 
model : a model already adopted as such in certain higher circles, 
though even this he does not follow in a servile way, nor 
in every point While he rejects on :tfie one hand all merely 
local varieties and peculiarities {mundarten) he yet draws un- 
hesitatingly and freely on the living dialects of his native 
Middle Germany, and of these he possessed a marvellous 
personal knowledge. Hence, generally speaking, we may affirm 
that Luther drew mainly upon two sources, (i) the Kanzleisprac/u 
or language of the Saxon Chancery and (2) Middle German; 
and these he employed so as to make them reciprocally correct 
each other's deficiencies. He was an eclectic in his use of both. 

127. The KaitzUisprache of which we have spoken, or language 
of the Saxon Chancery, is to be traced back to that of the Bohemian 
Chanceiy. It was in Bohemia that this curious combination of 
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Austro-Bavarian with Middle German vocalism* so peculiar to 
NHG, actually originated; in Bohemia, where Germans were 
foreigners and appear only sporadically. From Bohemia this 
language of the Kanzlei spread farther over Germany ; we find it 
in Silesia and in Saxony in the Lausitz. The Emperor Maximilian 
and the Elector Frederick the Wise sought, with the aid of the 
other Electors, to spread and establish it, and to this end made a 
r^^lar propaganda. Nor were its encroachments limited to Upper 
Germany, but we see it making its way even to Low German 
territory, and find it at home in the Netherlands in the fifteenth 
century. It was, of course, an artificial dialect only, and we find 
that even the Emperor Maximilian in his private correspondence 
employed his own Austro-Styrian dialectt 

128. The chief works which made Luther's reputation and aided 
to form the modem German written language, are his translation of 
the Bible, completed in 1531, his lyrical poems and religious songs 
{Geistliclie Lieder\ and his numerous pamphlets {Flugschriftm). 

He was recognised even during his lifetime as an authority on 
language. Thus the grammarian Sebastian Frangk, in his grammar 
published in 1531, called " Tetttscher Spraclie Art und Eigenscluifil' 
who is the first to draw a sharp distinction between dialects 
and a written language, mentions as the best types of the latter 
^^ Kaiser Maximilian^s Kanzlei und Lutltet^s Schreiben'* 

129. We have seen that one of the great obstacles to the 
formation of the German language was the Humanistic movement, 
and the desire among learned men to create out of Latin one 

* The Austrian dialect has turned i and ^ into ei and au^ and brought these 
sounds more nearly to coincide with those of the genuine diphthongs eism^^ou^ 
sounds essentially different from these. No German dialect e.g. can be found 
whicn confuses mein with stein (MHG. mfn— stein, cf. £. mine-stone) or 
haus with auch (MHG. hUs—cuht cf. £. house--eke). The written language 
alone confuses these sounds. 

t C£ £. Wiilcker, Ueherdie Entstehung der Kursdchsischen Kanzleisfrache, 
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universal language of literature. And we saw that the other gpreat 
difficulty with which the young language had to cope was the want 
of a central town of power enough to dictate intellectual laws to 
the rest of the empire. Had the Germans at this epoch received a 
ruler at once masterful and German-hearted enough to apply him- 
self to the task of unifying the German language, the difficulty 
with which Luther set himself to grapple would have been rendered 
inifigfinitely lighter. But it was not so to be. The process of what 
the Germans call verwdlschung — the introduction into Germany of 
non-German elements — ^was going on apace when Charles V. was 
elected Roman emperor in the year 1 5 19. His election was welcomed 
even by thoughtful men and good patriots like Luther and Ulrich 
von Hutten as a heaven-sent remedy to heal the times which the 
yearning for political freedom had put out of joint But, unfor- 
tunately, Charles V. was so far from being a good German that he 
was the quintessence of cosmopolitanism. French was his mother 
tongue, and indeed one hundred and fifty years before Richelieu « 
French had become the European State language. Next to French 
he loved Spanish, and this was the favourite language of his 
brother Ferdinand. Charles's own boast was that he spoke German 
only to his horse, but it seems questionable if that animal, 
however intelligent, could have been much the wiser for the broken 
jargon which the Emperor fondly fancied to be the despised German. 
He employed French also in his State correspondence, as far as 
depended on himself to do, though German was the official language 
in which the office of the Reichskanzler and the officials of the 
empire were bound to correspond. 

130. But in our review of the agencies which militated against 
the acceptance of a written language such as that which Luther 
aimed at, we must not leave out of sight the opposition of those 
parts of the German-speaking countries which fancied that their 
own claims to the possession of such were irresistible. Of these the 
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most formidable opponent was Switzerland, a country which had 
practically achieved its independence by its success s^nst the 
Emperor Maximilian in 1500, after which its cantons were declared 
free from the jurisdiction of the Imperial Chamber and from all 
contributions imposed by the Diet Religious motives were in 
their case not less potent than political, and what is more, the 
amour frcpre of the Swiss prompted them to the belief that they 
were already in the possession of the purest form of Hoch Deutsch, 
or Hochtiitsch as they call it 

131. The Low-German speaking population, again, offered a 
decided opposition to Luther's schriftsprache. The language which 
in 1498 had produced the Reineke Vos, and in 1499 the first edition 
of the Cronica von der hiUiger stat Coellen was not likely at once 
to give up its claim to provide a general language for the territory 
where it was spoken. But in this case it was the Reformation which 
decided the result The spirit of the modem age which had now 
begun was linguistically bound up with the High-German language. 
And thus it happened, that although at first most of Luther's works 
were under his own eyes and by the aid of his North-German 
" adiatus " Bugenhagen, translated into a kind of Low-German 
common language, and though many corporations, &c., continued 
to employ Low-German in their official documents, yet it was 
merely a question of time when the Low-German should for every 
purpose of literary communication be replaced by High-German. 
It was quite significant as a guide to Germany's linguistic future 
that the most talented linguistic author of his time, Thomas 
Kantzow (bom in Stralsund), translated his great history of 
Pomerania, originally written in Low-German, into High-German, 
and himself edited it in this language. Thus we may safely say 
that by the end of the sixteenth century, Luther's High-German 
language had actually become, or was at least in a fair way 
to become, the common literary language of all Germany. 
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132 We have already seen the great dangers to which the purity 
of the German language was exposed from vtrwdlschung. We have 
seen how powerfully the Humanistic movement with its Neo-Latin 
classicism counteracted the creation of a schriftspradu at an 
earlier period We have also seen how the accident of the election 
of Charles V. as emperor ranged the French and Spanish of the 
courts as an ally of the Latin as against German. To this must 
be added the influence of the French Calvinists, who combined the 
zeal of reformers with the intelligence of men who had thought 
and suffered for a cause, and who deemed their view of the future 
of civilisation bound up with their own language. 

1 33. The South German courts were veritable polyglots — Spanish, 
French, Italian were indiflerently at home there. The proverb . 
^€s kommt mir etwas spanisch vor** in the sense of "it 
sounds foreign " originated at this period. In Kdnigsbeig, again, 
Polish was the court language, and in North Germany English 
was almost as fashionable as was French in the South, partly 
owing to the influence of the English comedians, who played in 
both English and German, while Dutch was only second in estima- 
tion to English. It is true that all these languages combined 
were not strong enough to oust German. from its native soil; but if 
they could not uproot it they at least could mar its purity and dis- 
figure its form. Their baneful influence was strongly felt There is 
but one voice among all good Germans as to the harsh treatment 
to which their language was subjected. 

134. The man who came to the aid of the German language in its 
confusion and helplessness was Opitz, who rightly discerned that in 
order to restore the German language to its proper position a 
regeneration in its poetry must be eflected. He applied himself to 
his task with great deliberation and great self-confidence. He was 
only twenty years old when he ventured to advertise himself in his 
Aristarckus sive de contemptu linguae 7W//0;i£r^ (published in 1617) 
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as the saviour of the German language. He followed up this in 
1624 by his Buck von der deutscken Poeierei. His greatest merit 
was the discovery of the German (and generally speaking of the 
Teutonic) law of iftetric^ which he saw rightly observed by the 
Dutch, from whom he took his ideas upon it The law referred to is 
simply that in German poetry word-accent must be brought into 
harmony with verse-accent In establishing his theory of the part 
played by accent in German poetry, Opitz simply and clearly 
pointed out the main characteristic of all Teutonic poetry, which 
distinguishes it from the poetiy of other stocks (see p. jj). The 
real facts had been overlooked or given up by the poets of his 
time, and accent, ever since the decay of MHG. poetry, had been 
. discarded in favour of a slavish imitation of the prosodial metre 
of the classics, a system utterly alien to the spirit of the 
Teutonic languages. 

135. The seventeenth century was, as far as the German language 
went, a season of restless creative energy. Societies were called 
into being, having for their end the cultivation of a pure and 
i'll llj general German language, after the example of the Accademia delta 

Ijijlllllj Crusca which had been founded in Florence, with a similar object, 

and other Italian academies of the cinquecento. The highest 
circles in Germany patronised these societies. The first and most 
important of these societies was Die fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
founded in 1617 A.D. by the Prince Ludwig von Kothen. 
This society reckoned eight hundred members, among whom 
were numbered the leading litterati of those days, including Opitz 
himself ; Moscherosch, author of the satirical novel " GescldchU 
Philanders von Sittewald''\ Johann Rist, a lyrical poet of Holstein; 
Philipp von Zesen ; Neumark ; Harsdorfer, author of the notorious 
*^ Numberger Trichter^; Logau, an epigrammatic author; and 
Andreas Gryphius, the father of German dramatic poetiy. 
It is a significant fact that these societies contained only 
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twenty Roman Catholics, and in spite of thi fact that through 
the thirty years' war one half of Germany was again drawn 
back to Catholicism, all the German literature from this 
period forward was Protestant The great question and aim of 
these and similar societies was where to find the real Hoch- 
deutsch in its purest form ? They answered this question by the 
assumption that it was to be found in the German of the educated 
classes in the large cities of Dresden, Leipzig, Merseburg, and 
Wittenb«rg. 

136. The weak side of these reforming societies was their over- 
proneness to indulge the puristic tendency which animated their 
efforts. The name of Zesen has been identified with these and with 
similar attempts. He went so far as to attempt to bring in zetige-^ 
mutter for the Romance trntur; while for eideclise he seriously 
proposed to substitute sternbalg^ as Latin ztellio was derived 
from stdla. In a similar spirit of exaggeration he suggested 
HammelgStze as the equivalent of Jupiter Hammon, while 
Amor was to appear as der verse JuUkte kleiite Frduholdl The 
mistaken efforts of this school even led them to offend against 
grammar: thus Zesen and others affected to write warden instead 
of wurden^ as the plural of ward. ^ 

137. These efforts afler purity wer^ as has been said, entirely well- 
meant, though the course they took was perverse, exaggerated, and 
unscientific. But with Leibniz began a new.era, for he it was who 
pointed out a more rational and scientific way which German must 
pursue in order to meet the requirements of the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the age. His great name must ever be mentioned with 
gratitude by those who bear in mind the crisis which German had 
scarcely tided over in the Humanistic movement. The educational 
efforts of the reformers generally now began to bear fruit, and Latin 
began more and more to be recognised and taught as a dead 
language, instead of one which might be successfully resuscitated 
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as the language of a particular guild or class. German now 
became the language of teaching in schools ; the Latin Geldirten-- 
scJiule still existed, but the German VolksscJmU stood by its side 
and flourished. Among the names of the lesser champions of the 
German language at this period must be cited that of Balthasar 
SchuppCy but the greatest name is that of Leibniz. In the year 
1679 he wrote his treatise ErmaJmung an die Teiitsclu Viren 
Verstand und Sprache besser zu uben. It is remarkable that this 
was not published till 184& Id the year 1677 h^ wrote his 
Unvorgreifliclie Gedanken betreffend die Atisiibung und Verbessenmg 
der teiUschen Sprache^ which was not published till 17 17. Opitz 
had seen and bewailed that the one thing wanting to Germany 
for the development of her language was an intellectual centre. 
Indeed, Paris was the real intellectual capital of Germany, ^ die 
zier der stadte^ Me sckule der leutseligkeit^ die mutter der guten 
sitten bet der imul der Seine^* as Opitz himself describes it Still, 
as a consolation for this want, smaller local centres of German 
culture and intellect were gradually created, and when once the 
object was achieved of creating a common German language and 
literature, the existence of the smaller residencies and of local 
universities has proved favourable to the expansion of learning 
throughout the German States. 

1 38. When then the German language had once got.a firm hold of 
the universities and schools throughout Germany, it ran no further 
risk of being dislodged in a country where instruction was so 
valued by the people of the nation. But the main factor in the 
production of the linguistic unity of Germany was the outburst of 
national literature which falb in the middle of the last century, 
and forms the most striking epoch in German national life. 



APPENDIX. 

ON POPULAR AND FORGOTTEN ETYMOLOGIES. 

Language, as we have seen, is constantly developing fresh 
sounds and fresh significations. We have also seen that this 
process would in no long time cause language to become absolutely 
unintelligible and useless as a means of communication were it not 
for certain tendencies which work in the direction of unity, and 
produce a reaction against the tendency to linguistic change. 
One of the several ways in which this simplification and reaction 
manifests itself is in the identification of forms which have come to 
resemble each other accidentally in signification and in sound. 
Such is the explanation of many cases of so-called popular ety- 
mology. For instance s&ndflut is popularly believed to be the 
Sin-flood^ and to explain itself, whereas it really stands for sin- 
vluot \ the tin (Eng. syne) being an OHG. word signifying * large,' 
'general/ 'perpetual,' found in sin-grUn^ and in the Latin 
sent-per^ Got. sin-teins^ AS. symble^ OHG. simblum. Einode 
appears in MHG. . as eina^ie ; where the last two syllables 
represent OHG. -rf//, a derivative suffix, but have been connected 
with dde. Beispiel^ the MHG. btspel^ properly *a proverb,' I'^Uy 
represents the O. German spell^ * an artistic prose composition ' (cf. 
the English gospel iot god-spel) ; but has become confused with 4^/^ 
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found in the English game of spillikins. OhunacIU really represents 
the OHG. and MHG. d'fnaht\ the prefix ^ (from the older £) had 
lost its significance, and the ohn depends on the attempt to explain 
it by ohm. Zu guter letzt should really be zu guter lets; letz 
(connected with English ' let ' in the sense of * to retard *) signifying 
' a farewell/ so that the expression really means * as a good fare- 
well ' ; but the word letz has become confused with letzt ' last.* 
Seltsam is formed by conventional analogy to take the place 
of the adjective seltsdni, MHG. seltscene^ which comes from 
selten. Other such instances are sucht^ which really comes 
from the MHG. and OHG. siiht (Got sduhts\ E. sick-ness) and 
has nothing to do with stichen (Got sdkjan) 'to seek.' In NHG. 
there are however many words compounded with siicht^ such as 
wassersitcht^ inondsiicht^ ehrsucht^ gelbsucht, eifersticht, tobsitcht^ 
scliwiftdsuchtf and sehiisucJd^ which popular feeling regards as * a 
yearning for water, for the moon, for honour/ &c. Schwierig comes 
from the MHG. swiric, and means strictly ' full of hoxW {schwdre); 
but the NHG. instinct of language has connected it with schwer 
and modified its meaning accordingly. Cf. the unreal connection 
between sorrow and sorry ; sorrow is really connected with G. sorge^ 
and sorry is AS. sdrig^ an adjective from sdr^ E. sore. Wdhnwitz^ 
wahisinn^ waknscliaffen are referred to wahn^ with which they have 
really no connection. Wahnsinn seems to have been compounded 
upon the model of wahnwitz^ which itself depends on the MHG. 
adjective wanwitze^ OHG. wanawizzi^ 'wanting understanding.' 
Cf. E. wan in wanliope, * despair/ Lewnund is from the 
MHG. limmmt 'reputation'; the word is a compound from 
hliu^ a root signifying ' hearing,' from which we h^tve Got hliunta 
'hearing*; ^munda is a derivative suffix answering to the 
Greek -/mit- and the Latin -mento- in co-gno-menttim. Popular 

• In OHG. wasar-chalp = water-calf; sec Grimit^s Teutonic Mythology^ 
translated by Stallybrass, p. 1158. 
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instinct would however connect the word with leuU * people' and 
nmnd ' mouth.' In the same way vonnwid is popularly supposed to 
be connected witii mwid^ * a mouth,' whereas it really represents the 
MHG. munt^ possibly connected with Lat. inanus^ and signifies 
' hand/ * protection.' Fried/iof is properly not connected with friede^ 
* peace,' but means an eingefriedigter ort^ MHQ. vride^ in the 
same signification. Verweism has nothing to do with weisen, 
but etymologically represents the MHG. venvtzm^ *to punish.' 
BescJtwicIUigat is not connected with scJnveigeii^\}vX is the repre- 
sentative of an older HG. swiftm^ * to make quiet,' cIU standing 
for older ft* Popular etymology explains IieiiscJirecke^^z, grass- 
hopper,' as ' the terror of the hay,' and connects it with sdireckeni 
it is really a compound of the now obsolete but once good 
MHG. word schricken, 'to spring or leap'; so that heuschrecke 
means strictly speaking 'the hay-leaper.' 

The word beichte^ * confession,' comes from the MHG. UAt, 
itself a contraction for iiji/i/; the word is a r^^lar verbal noun 
formed from OHG. bi-jiltan^ *^to affirm.' The lli}\(^. geruochen^ 
OHG. geruocJian^ *to take care of,' 'vouchsafe,' AS. teccan^ 
whence English to reck^ has passed into the form' gem/ien, because 
it was identified with ruAen * to rest,' with which it has really no 
connection. 

Bei/uss, the plant artemisia (mugwort), represents the OHG. 
and MHG. MMz ; it is formed from Mzau = £• deat, like anoMs, 
NHG. amboss, and should properly have the form beiboss ; its proper 
meaning would then be = beisc/ilagiyyyAAoviy^ Similarly>>^r^/;&ni^Mi 
is changed into bertram; widerton (adiantum, maidenhair) formed 
with the past part of tuon^ * to do,' into widerton and widertod. 
A legend concerning its miraculous healing powers attached itself to 
the word. The German wegebreit (broad) appears in £• as way-bread. 

The people in Bavaria and other parts of S. Germany call the 
* See Grimm Teutonic Mythology^ translated by Stallybrass» voL liL, p. 1211. 
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Roman fortifications pfalgraben^ which they believe to be con- 
nected with pfcM^ *a stake'; but these seem really to owe 
their name to pliol^ *the boar/ the devil's animal, connected 
with the belief in deviTs dykes. Weissagen^ MHG. wtssagen^ is not 
related to sagen^ but comes from the OHG. wtzago^ 'prophet.' 
HagestoU represents an older form Iiagestalt^ OHG. Iiagustalt, 
properly * hedge-proprietor/ cf. Gennl Iiag^ and Got. staldan^ 'to 
possess ' ; it is explained by Kluge s.v. as a WG. legal term in exist- 
ence before the Anglo-Saxons crossed to England, as is shown by 
AS. JuBgsteald. The eldest son, according to the OHG. right of 
primogeniture, inherited the hof\ the other brothers merely a small 
piece of land adjacent called the hag^ E. Jiaw \ so that the word 
means properly ' the small proprietor,' and the development of 
meaning is similar to that seen in Med. Lat baccalaureus^ Fr. 
baclielier^ E. baclulor {baccalarius^ a farm-servant). 

Other instances of words which have been falsely connected with 
others are abdecker (a skinner), a popular corruption of apotJuker 
* an apothecary ' ; abseife, * off-side,' the wing of a building, from 
absida, * apsis, an apse.' 

Bauchgrifmnen^ 'the colic,' connected with ^TT/w/ij^jf, * painful'; 
really from grimmen^ * to clutch or gripe' 

Baum-wolU^ 'cotton,' not 'tree-wool,' but a corruption of the 
Latin bombycinum. 

Dienstag is not the day of service {dienst\ but a corrupted form 
of MG. diesta^y Tiffs day. 

Ebmholz is not 'the even wood,' but a derivative from the Latin 
ebettus^ Gk. ^cyoc. 

EicJt/tom, not 'the animal which frequents the oak' {eiche), 
but probably a popular corruption of the Romance word icureil. 

Erlkonig^ well-known from Goethe's famous poem, is the 
Danish EUekatig^ where elle has been taken to mean 'alder,' 
but here means '.fairy.' 
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Feldstuhl^ * a folding chair' is not a ' field chair/ but a folding stool 
(JalUn, to fold). 

Griffel^ a slate pencil, not from greifen * to clasp/ but from Latin 
graphmtn. 

Hdnge-matU^ not ' a hanging mat,' but a corruption of hamtnock 
from a native American word hamaca. 

Latizknecht^ * not a soldier with a lance (Janze)^ but a soldier in 
the service of the lord of the manor (landesknechi). 

MurmelHer^ not the * growling beast,' the marmot, which, as 
a matter of fact, whistles, but properly muretn montis, OHG. 
murtnuntiy Fr. marmotte^ It. mamwtta. 

Pantovtinen^ not the play where all is gesture {mietten), but from 
Lat mitnus. 

Pedell^ not from pes^ a foot-messenger, but latinised from MHG. 
KUl, from biten to bid. Cf. NHG. butUl, E. beadle. 

Petsc/ioft, not from scltaft^ but from the Bohemian, /^&4 * to write.* 

Pickelhaube has nothing to do yfiHtipickel 'a spike,' but is from 
beckelhaube (beckel or becken^ * a basin '), Med. Lat bacinetum. 

Rohrdomtnel^ * a bittern,' not * the reed-bird,' but a corruption of 
OHG. Itorotumil (from hor^ * mire,' and tummeln). 

Scldeiise^ 'a sluice,' not connected vn^^cJdieszen^ but from Low 
Latin exclusa^ Fr. iduse. 

Windhund^ not a dog as swift as the wind, or scenting the wind, 
but the MHG. wint meant the dog itself, and the compound wind-- 
hund contains a pleonastic addition of the species to the genus, like 
matilesel and walfisch. Curiously enough the E. word gr^hound 
itself is also similarly compounded, cfl the Norse word gr^^ a dog. 

Besides the words to which popular etymology affixes false 
derivations, there are a great number whose origin is altogether 
forgotten. Who thinks of heiland as the participle olheUm} or 
understands that karwoche^ and karfreitag contain an OHG. • | 

dtara, grief, mourning ? Kurfurst comes from kuren * to choosy' 
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willkiir; iiachbar stands for the more correct dialectical fomi 
nachber^ and is a shortened form of nachbauer^ nachgebauer, 
OHG. ud/igibAr^ 'the near-dweller/ compounded of ndh (E. nig/i) 
and gebtir^ bauer (E. boor\ formed from baiien \ grummet (from 
gruon-mdt, E. grem-math) \ adler again is not felt to be a com- 
pound from edler oar. Hiibscli^ MHG. hiibesch^ is properly Iwfisch 
'courteous' and has undergone a change similar to that seen in 
urbantis. Besser is connected with busse^ 'improvement/ the 
radical meaning of usefuhuss being common to both ; the idea of 
interest occurs previous to the ethical idea. Angst is con- 
nected with engi\ de-mut with dietist and dime\ diu is used 
in the masculine as a 'servant boy,' in the feminine as 'maid ' ; 
from the same stem is the OHG. dionra for diuwania^ MHG. 
diemei to this root must likewise be traced dimen^ dienst^ 
OHG. dio-n6n^ dio-nCst^ which must be traced back to diu above, 
together " with demui^ OHG. dio-muote^ ' readiness to serve/ 
'humiliation.' Gespenst^ widerspenstig^ and dbspemtig are all 
connected with the OHG. spanan 'to entice' (cf. Gk. ottow?); 
so that gespetist meant originally merely ' cajoling,' or ' enticing,' 
and has been specialised into its meaning of ' ghost,' much as 
this very word g/tost has been specialised from a Teutonic 
root gis^ meaning 'to terrify/ From an entirely different 
root comes the span in spanferkel^ 'a sucking-pig/ a diminutive 
from spenvarch from MHG. spen 'breast'; gespan is properly 
'milk-brother/ 'foster-brother/ Sehr and unversehrt are con- 
nected; the MHG. sire meant 'painfully/ c£ the Gothic sub- 
stantive sdir^ English sore : but these connexions are forgotten. 
Even the relationship between such words as fahreti and erfahren^ 
kommen and vcllkommen (properly * come full/ come to fulness or 
perfection), and that between arg and drgem (English arch from 
AS. earg ' idle *), requires some reflection before it is obvious. Again 
. in the case of genuine German Christian names, such as Friedrich 
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('the powerful one in peace,' OHG. r/AAi * powerful *), Dietrich 

(OHG.^fii?/,MHG.^i>// people,* Gothic Thiitdareiks, Lat T/ieodc- 

riais, 'prince of the people,* Aiy/ioKpan^), Heif trick {fovHeiuirtch = '^ ^^^^^ 

'powerful in the home*), Konrad {Kuonrdt =» *of bold counsel *), 'k?K 

Albert and AlbredU (from AdalberctU, 'brilliant in the clan.*), "'^^'^. 

i?^/a (for berhta^ bercJUa^ ' the shining one'), well known as the 

name of a German goddess; the origin of such names, whose 

list might be increased, has faded from the memories of the 

nation who still rejoices in the genuine German ring about these 

its national names, and sees with dissatisfaction the increasing 

tendency to welcome the flood of foreign names now setting in 

on Germany. 

There are few who think of the foreign origin of vogt (OHG. 
fogat\ viz. s= Lat. vocatus\ who connect bursch with bursa^ properly 
< purse,' then 'society,* lastly 'partner in the society,' from which' 
last meaning the present signification developed ; in bdr%e (OHG. 
burissa), the same word appears in a different form. (The develop- 
ment of meaning in this word is similar to that of fellow i OH.f/lagi^ 
' a partner in a //lag or associatfon,' from ff ' property,' and lagf * a 
laying t<^ether, laid.') Few think oipilger or pilgrim in connection 
with 'LaX.peregrinus; ox of ketser \\\^ naBa^ ; kvi connect PJingsteu 
with ncKTCKocmi, the fiftieth day after Easter; or ntette with Lat. 
matutina, sc Itora ; or ziegel with Lat. tegula ; otsegen with signum^ 
' the sign,' especially that of the cross ; or stiefel (MHG. stivat) with 
Lat aestivale 'summer boot*; or tafel (of which a doublet sabel 
which has undergone the sound-shifting occurs in O. and MHG ) 
with Lat tabula; pflanzevfiih \jdX.planta: wei/ter, OHG. wtwari^ 
wtari (for h instead of w^ cf. MHG. ruawen^ NHG. ruhen) with 
the Latin vivarium from vm/j, 'alive' : properly a place to keep 
animals alive in, especially used of a fish-pond ; Idrtn with allarme^ 
properly * to your arms' (cf. English alarm and alarum): Samstag 
with sabbat-tag, OHG. sambaztag, from Hebr. sc/tabbat,* holiday ^* 

H 
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Jew Germ, schabbes ; {scfiach) matt with the Arabian mdta (he is 
dead); an importation from the East with the game of chess, &c. 

No doubt there are some cases in which the Germans have so 
completely assimilated the foreign word and completely replaced 
its elements by similar sounds, that no uneducated man could 
guess that these words were otter than genuine Geripan words 
of somewhat striking form. Such are annbmst^ as if from^arr/)/ and 
brust^ but really from Lat. arbalista^ arcubalista (bow-shooting 
weapon); abentaier^ which has nothing to do with abend and tcuer^ 
but represents MHG. dvmtiure, M. Lat. adventura 'an occurrence/ 
from advenire^ M. Lat. for evenire^ &c. 

The uneducated go even further and coin rattenkal out of 
"* radical * ; Iiariibel from 'horrible ' ; dicketon from • ducaton/ a half- 
ducat ; stenilichter from stearinlichter \ vermost from Lat faviosus ; 
nay, they even produce an umgewendten Napoleon from unguentnm 
Neapolitanmn^ &c In fact, however they may twist and turn the 
sense of the word which puzzles them, if they only dress it in 
German garb it passes muster. The English sailors who convert 
BelUropIian into ' Billy Ruffian ' ; and English gardeners who 
-convert la rose des qiiatre saisons into the * quarter sessions * rose, 
•do precisely the same. 

But the most singular thing is that in many cases where the 
genuine German words had ceased to be understood, the Germans 
have coined them anew, and affixed a derivation which they under- 
stood ; thus maidwiirfxs the ' animal which throws up earth with its 
mouth ' (it really uses its front feet). It is MHG. inoltwcrfe^ earth- 
Ahrower (cf Eng. mould)^ Scotch moudiewarp. Nay, even out 
lof wal-fisch^ *whale,' they have fashioned wald-Jisch. The 
TTeutonic type of this word was Iiwala-, AS. hwael^ and seems to 
liave been applied to any large fish; it is probably connected with 
svluel^ and refers to the rolling of such sea-monsters as porpoises. 

It may be added that sometimes these false or popular 
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etymologies have given rise to legends,* like that of the wicked 
Bishop Hatto, popularised by Southey. The origin of this legend 
is believed to be a popular corruption of the name of the maiU-tunn 
or* custom-house 'into niatis-Uirm^ niduse-turfn^ ot 'mouse-tower/ 
Rolandscck again probably stands for rolUnde ecke, from the rolling 
waves at the bend of the Rhine where the place is situated : a 
legend has become attached to the spot, telling of the romantic love 
of Roland the Crusader for the daughter of the lord of Drachen- 
fels« Thus agaun when a universal power to heal sicknesses was 
attributed to a herb, the Greeks called it ri mmiccs or 4 ««vaiccia (as 
the Celts named the mistletoe olliach^ uiU-kacIi)^ which was itself 
personified into Ilayaiccta, a daughter of Asklepios. The best 
instance of thb kind is perhaps lindwiirm. It is compounded of 
two words each signifying ' a serpent,' in the same way as we saw 
wifidhuftd to be compounded of two words signifying * a dog.' The 
meaning of the first syllable in the compound was forgotten, and 
thus it came to pass that lifid was taken tonnean * lime-tree,' as if it 
were equivalent to, or connected with, lifide. Hence grew up a 
legend that the dragon slain by Siegfried lived in a lime-tree, and 
it was a lime-leaf which fell on his shoulderblades when he 
bathed in the blood and rendered himself invulnerable save in the 
spot where the leaf had fallen. Cf. Nib. 899, 2 : 
dS ir den lintraclien an dan herge since — 
and 902, 1 : 

dd von des traelun wunden vldz das Iteise bluot^ 
und sich dar in fie badete der kilene reckeguot^ 
dd viel im swisclun Jurten ein linden blat vil breit f 
In the same way Wuotaftes Iter 'Wotan's host' has become 
the Wiltcndes luer of the German fairy-tales. 

• See Isaac Taylor's Words and Places^ p. 269 sq. 
t Quoted by Herman Hager, On Loanwords in German^ p. 14. 
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The French colony of Beauregard in Brandenburg has been 
Germanised into Burengarten or Bauemgarten^ and indeed the 
influence of popular etymologies is especially felt in the case of 
proper names ; for in these cases the word bears no obvious 
meaning which may serve as a check to popular fancy. Thus 
Ciaitdii Fortim appears now as Klagenfurt; VeniisUis mons as 
Fimtenniinz. Thus the Italians have turned the Capitolium into 
CampidogliOy zxiA Jerusalem appears in Greek as lepoo-cSXv/iay or the 

* holy place of the Solymi ':* ^^yp\>% represents Jericho^ as if it were 

* the holy mound or hilL* Thus also the Syrian name Elaigabaliis 
appeared in Latin as Heliogabaltis^ as if the meaning were the 

* Sun-king/ and the Vandal name Hunerich became Lat Honoricus. 

It must be borne in mind that the principle underlying these 
various manifestations of popular etymology is to be explained by 
the instinct of language which rebels against the acceptance of any 
term which conveys no meaning to those who use it This instinct 
prompts speakers to extract from each group of sounds a definite 
signification, and to render each absolutely intelligible as interpreted 
by their own ideas. In this case similarity of sound, and this alone 
guides the instinct of language, which here operates in a simple 
and almost childlike fashion. Popular etymology is, in fact, 
nothing but the outcome of the tendency of language to simplify 
itself by analogy, and is but one instance of the working of the 

* principle of economy,* which successfully arrests the tendency 
of language to part into endless varieties and to thereby become 
unintelligible. 

^ Similarly in Middle Welsh we find Caerusalemt as if firom caer 'a town. 
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DECLENSION. 

The varieties of declension depend not upon the difference of 
inflexions, which were the same throughout, but on the differ- 
ence of stem-endings. The various ways in which the case- 
endings have been welded to the stem, and have coalesced with 
it, have produced the apparent varieties of declension. This original 
state of things suffered another and greater change when, through 
phonetic decay and the operation of the law of finals, many case* 
endings disappeared altogether, and when through the influence 
of analogy inflexions properly belonging to one class only were 
transferred to others, and thus classes originally different have 
sometimes taken identical forms. 

The original state is best preserved in Gothic, where the foUowng: 
stems can be distinguished: i) Vocalic, or strong stems, viz. 
0' stems (of which those xnjo- form a variety) comprising masculine 
and neuter nouns, 4- stems (and jd- stems) of feminine gender^ 
i- stems comprising masculine and feminine nouns, n- stems of all 
three genders. 2) Consonantal stems, viz. those in -n (weak stems) 
comprising nouns of all genders, stems in -r, comprising a few 
nouns expressive of family relations, stems in -nd^ comprising 
participles present used as nouns, and a variety of stems in dentals 
(rf, /, ///) and gutturals (^, *, h). 
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IC4 DECLENSION. 

In OHG. this great variety of stems, though still clearly 
discernible, has still under the influence of the principles 
mentioned above been reduced, the few remaining stems in -« and 
the gutturals and dentals being inflected according to the analogy of 
stems in -/, &c. This is seen still more in MHG., where the old 
variety of vowels in final syllables has been replaced by a uniform 
e, so that the vocalic stems are no longer discernible, except where 
original i zxAja have left a trace of their existence in the modifica- 
tion of the root-voweL In the ;/- stems the loss of all inflexion has 
brought it to pass that what was originally a stem-ending is now 
felt to be a case-ending. In NHG. the process of analogy has still 
farther destroyed the original condition of things, modification eg. 
having now become a principle by which to form the plural. 

Of the original eight cases of the IE. language, viz., the 
nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, instrumental, locative, 
and vocative, the five first only are found to exist in OHG. 
The locative has disappeared in the dative, the vocative in the 
nominative, the instrumental is only found in masc. and neut 
nouns, and dies out with the tenth century, being syntactically 
replaced by the dative. The ace pi. is always like the nom. pi. 

The dual number has completely disappeared in the declension 
of nouns, even in Gothic.^ 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



VOCALIC STEMS. , 

(Strong Declension.) 

i) o^stans. 

These stems were originally fonned from the root by the simple suffix -^y or 
by such compound suffixes as -ro^ -lot ^no^ -nw^ -wo^ &c. Teut fu^-lo-^ nom. ^« 
fug'lo-x^ Got fugls^ OHG. fogal^ NHG. vogeU AS-fugol, E. fawL 



a) MASCULINES. 



OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg. N. A. tac (day) 


tac 


tag 


G. iages^ as^ is 


tages ^ 


tag{e)s 


D. iage.a 


tage 


tag{€) 


I. tagu^ o 






PL N. A. taga,o,e 


tage 


tage 


G. tago 


tage 


tage 


D. tagiim^ om 


tagen 


tagen 



In OHG. proper names of this declension take in the ace sg. the pronominal 
ending -an^ as Christan » Christum, So also gotan » Deum^ truhttnan » 
Domintim. The instrumental dies out with the tenth century, and is syntactically 
replaced by the dative. Thus Notker uses tage both for the dat. and instrum., 
while the latter ought to be tago^ as in the adverbial forms allo^ &c (CC 
p. 115). The nom. pi. is sometimes written tagd by Notker, which is the 
original form devdoped out of ^tagds^ Got dagds. 
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VOCAUC STEMS. 



Stems in -wo change the final w into ^ in the nom. ace sg^ as OHG. sSo 
• sea,* gen. siwes. This is next lost after vowels, si being the regular form 
in Otfrid, whilst it is preserved after consonants and becomes e in MHGn as 
OHG, scato ^ shsAosf^* Z&CL scatawes^ }\^G. schate. 

In NHG., and in some instances as early as in MHG., many old stems of 
this declension have by analogy with the /-stems undergone modification in the 
pL, as NHG. hofe. MHG. kove (cf. NHG. -hofen in proper names); NHG. 
bdume^ MHG. bouim\ NHG. drztet MHG. arxdte. The modem plurals in-^ 
formed by analogy with the neuter stems of this declension, belong to the NHG. 
period only: NHG. jw>/!^, MHG.jw//; NHG.^//^, U,YlG.gote^ the MHG. 
goter, abgoter coming from the neuter got * idoL' 







b) 


NEUTERS. 






OHG. 




MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.NA. 


wort (word) 




wort 


wort 


G. 


wortes, as, is 




wortes 


wort{e)s 


D. 


worfe, a 




wort{e) 


wor^e) 


I. 


wortu, 








PL -iHJi. 


wort 




wort 


worte 


G. 


worto 




worte 


worte 


D. 


wortum, om 




worten 


worten 



To this class belong, among other stems, the diminutives in -lU -I, Franc -lin, 
-t/u Alem. 'lin^ -in^ which form their gen. and dat. in 4ftes, -tne, pi. -Sno, -inum. 
The -n then passes from these cases into the nom. as chindeltrit NHG. kindlein^ 
wengelttit NHG. wdngiein^ or 4\s thrown off and the word ends in -//, as chindeL 
The Alemanic alone preserves the old nom. in -It to the present day, as chindlt. 

The NHG. plural in -e (which first occurs early in MG.) is formed by analogy 
with the masculine stems of this declension. The dat sg. sometimes loses its 
final -e as early as in OHG., where we find hits by the side ofhitse. 

The old seemingly uninflected form for the nom. pi. is preserved to the present 
day in such words 2i%pfund{z^ Lat pondus\ buch^ /<wr, &c., when these arc 
used to express a measure or weight They gave rise to the use of such un- 
inflected forms for masc. and fem. terms of measure or weight, as fuss^ 
zolU grad, mark^ as well. Cf. the Engl neuter plurals sheep^ horse^ deer^ 
swine^ AS. sctap^ hors, dior^ swtn. 

Beside this plural we have one in -er^ OHG. -/r, causing mutation of the root- 
syllable, a form only found in the West Teutonic languages. This -ir (IE* 
-est in Gr. y€V€a'-^ IolX. gener-) originally belonged to the singular as well, and is 
thus found in OHG. ehir^ • an ear, a spike of com ' ; keibir^ • a calf,* dat kelbire^ 
and still lives in such names of places as Kdlbersbach, Bldttersbach (OHG. Kel- 
birisbach^ Blettirsback). Cf. AS. hrtther (G. rind)^ pL hrttkeru (G. rinder). 
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OHG. 




MHG. 


NHG. 


N^ woriir 




worter 


worter 


G. wortiro 




wdrUr{f) 


worter 


D. wortimm^otn 




wdrUr{fy$ 


wortem 




2) Jo-stems. 






a) MASCULINES. 




OHG. 




MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg. N. //irfi (herdsman) 


June 


Jiirt{e) 


G. hirties^is 




Juries 


Jurts^ Jiirten 


D. hirtie^e 




JiirU 


Jtirt^ Jurten 


A. MrH 




JiirU 


Jurt^ Jurten 


I. hirtiu^ Uf o 








P1.N.A. hine,i 




Jiirte 


Jurten 


G. Mrtio^eo^o 




Jiirte 


Jurten 


D. Idrtiiim^ um^ 


^im 


Jurten 


Jurten 



To this class belonged originally the numerous stems in -^, MHG. -are^ Teut 
-arjo^ such as: NHG. lehrer^ MHG. iSrarc, OHG^ iirari. Got Idisareis. The 
few remaining short /-and ii^tems are in MHG. sometimes inflected according 
to this declension, such as OHG. sunu^ MHG. sune, NHG. soAn *son^; OHG. 
stjjru,UHG. sigie, NHG. xr>^ • victory ' by the side of sun^ stc; MHG.wine, 
OHG. «//Vii*friend»' still preserved in proper names such as Bald-win, 

The /^-forms here given for NHG. only, are found sporadically even in MHG. 







b) 


NEUTERS. 




OHG. 




MHG, 


Sg. N.A. 


iinni(cian) 




Jkinfie 


G. 


kinnUs, es 




Jkinnes 


D. 


kinni 




kinne 


PL N.A. 


kinniu, u, i 




iinne 


G. 


iinnio, eo, 




iinne 



D; kinnium, eom^ om, im kinnen 



NHG. 
kinn 
iinn(e)s 
kinn{e) 
kinne 
iinne 
kinnen 



These stems also sometimes take-/r in OHG.» as gifildir (^HG. £efilde\ 
-er in the modem language : gesichier^ geschlechier* 

The scanty remains of neuter i- and U" stems have in MHG. been meiged into 
this declension, as vihe. NHG. vieli» OHG. Jiktu 
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I 
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VOCALIC STEMS. 



1 




3) d-stems. 




1 

ill 

i 


FEMININES. 

OHa MHG. 

Sg. N. buoz, e (retaliation) buoz, e 
G. buoza, n, o, e btioze 
D. btiozti^ o,a,e btioze 
A. biioza^e buozo. 


NHG. 

busse 

busse 

busse 

busse 


1 


PL N.A. btioz&,i,a 
G. btiozdno 
D. btidzdtn^ Sn, on 




buoze 

buozen 

buozen 


bussen 
btissen 
bussen 



4) jd'Stefns. 
FEMININES. 

OHG. MHG. 

Sg. N.A. sunte, ea, ia, a (sin) sunde 
G. ^//;//^ sunde 



NHG. 
siinde 
siinde 
siinde 



PL N.A. sunte, ed, id, d, 6, a siinde siinden 

G. suntedtto^Ctu) siinden siinden 

D. stintSm siinden siinden 

In NHG. both 4- and /f- stems follow the weak declension, which is also 
frequently the case in MHG. The modifying -e has in many instances been 
l^ven up in NHG., as scham, MHG. schame; kdnii^n^ MHG. kiitieginne^ 
inahnung^ MHG. manunge^ &c. 

Originally there existed a distinction between the long and short stems o\ 
this declension, the former dropping their termination in the nom.sg., as OHG 
^//^^, the latter preserving it, as 0}\Q.geha, MHG. gebe *gift* In MHG thf 
-e of the ace then penetrated into the nom. of the long stems, whence buose 
halbe^ stunde^ wise, sUe^ by the side of such phrases as ez wirdet buoz (' fit 
restitutio ') oberhalf^jemlUdrisUmt, ander wis, &c 

The original difference between the nom. and ace sg., also seen in AS. giefu— 
giefe, dr—dre^ is preserved in the nouns in -unga and -in. These make the nom. 
"UnCt 'illy the ace -unga^ •inna, as OHG. samanunc * a gathering.* ace. samanungcu 
This nom. in -unc then gave rise to a masc. form, as we (ind it e.g. employed by 
the translator of Isidor, who has a masc. bauknunc * significatio' by the side of 
the fem. bauhnunga, MHG. kiineginne * queen ' is originally the ace. oikiinegin 
(to be distinguished from Jktlnegin), but afterwards comes to be used for all cases 
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of the 9g^ and forms a weak pL Hence NHG. komgin^ but pt isdniginnen. 
Stems ending in -im in OHG. were left without any infle^don in MHG. where 
they end in •en. Thus it came to pass that the -/i was taken for the ending of 
the weak ded., and there was formed a nom. sg. in -e^ as NHG. kctte^ MHG. 
kiUn^kiUne. OHG. ketina « Lai. caUna; NHG. kOck^, MHG. Jtfichem, OHG« 
kuchina — M. Lat cocina ; NHG. metie. MHG. metten^ OHG. mattina « Lat 
matutifuu 

The gen. pi. has taken the form of the weak declension, as in most Teutonic 
languages, cf. AS.^'efina by the side oigUfm Got giU. 





s) 


istetns. 




a) MASCULINES. 


OHG. 




MHG. 


Sg.N.A. ^£r(skin) 




baU 


G. balges 




balges 


D. balg$ 




halgt 


I. balgiu^ u, 






PL N.A. belgi 




'■ beige 


G. belgio^ eo^ 




beige 


D. belgim 




belgen 



NHG. 
balg 
balgi^s 
halgif) ' 



balgen 
The' original -/ of these stems has left its effect on the root-syllable by 

modifying it Where no modification was possible, there is now no difference 

between these stems and those of the ^declension, as schritt^ pi. schritU ; 

briefs pL brief e. 
In O. and MHG. we have to distinguish between original short and long 

stems. The former preserve the stem-ending -1; as OHG. vnni^ MHG. wine 

•friend.' 

b) 
OHG. 
Sg. N.A. >&ni// (strength) 
G. krefti^ g 
D. hrefH^e 
P1-N.A. krefti.g 

G. kreftio^ eo^ o 
D. kreftim 

In NHG. many words belonging originally to this dedendon now take the 
weak inflexion, as arbeit^ pL arbeiten^ MHG. arbeiU; geburt^ pVgeburten. MHG. 
geburte. and all those ending in 4uit^ -keiU and schafL 



FEMININES. 




MHG. 


NHG. 


kraft 


kraft 


krefte, kraft 


kraft 


krefte, kraft 


kraft 


krefte 


krSfU 


krefU 


krSfU 


kreften 


krSften 



no CONSONANTAL STEMS. 

6) U'Stetns. 
MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 



a) Short. b) Long. 

Sg.N.A. sunn^ o; sun {son)/iioz {(oot) /lanf (hand)^////,^,^(cattlc) 
G. suno; sums fuozes Junti^e fehes 

D. suniu^ u ; sutte fuoze lunti^ e Jelu 

I. sumt^ iu, fuozu^ iu^ o 

Y\.^. suni^e fuosi fienti^e fihiu^feJm^o 

G. sunio^ eo^ o fuosio Iicntio^ eo, a feJuf 

|1 Ti. sunum^om; fuozum Jtautum^am; fehcn 

}\ sunim ^ fuosim Iientim 

A. sunu^ i, € fuozi Iienti, e^ Jihiu,fclm, o 

This dedension is already dying out in OHG., and is being replaced by the 
IX- and /V-declensions, into which all original -u stems are gradually absorbed. 
Thus the sg. of fuoz shows the terminations of the a-decL throughout, and sunn 
has by its side an <7-stem sun. Only two neuter stems are preserved in OHG., 
Jihu^ and wiiu^^wA! MHG. wite^ wit\ c£ OHO. Witumdndth * September.' 

We have, as in the •/ stems, to distinguish between the original treatment of 
short and long stems, the former of which preserve the stem-ending -u^ which the 
latter give up ; cf. sunu and Jlhu with fuoz and kan/. 

The only form of this declension that has survived in NHG. is the unmodified 
dat. plur. Aauden^ in the phrases vorhanden^ abhanden. 



CONSONANTAL STEMS. 
7) it'Stems. 

(Weak Declension.) 

These stems, which are more numerous in the Teut than in the other IE. 
languages (cf. p. 62), are to be compared with such Lat. stems as honten-^ 
pfoeddn-. The n of the stem disappears in the nom. sg., as Got. hana^ OHG. 
hano^ MHG. hane^ NHG. hahn ^cock,' with which compare Lat homo ; and in 
the dat pL before the ending -//k 



CONSONANTAL STEMS. 



Ill 



MASCULINES. . 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg. N. /itr{i)ro {m^stot) 


turre 


Iierr 


G. Iiir{i)r€n^ in 


ficrren 


Iurr{e)n 


D. liir{i)ren^ in 


Iierren 


Jurr{e)n 


A. IUr{i)ren^ on^ an 


hcrren 


Iierr{e)n 


PL N.A. h!r(J)nm^ on, en 


Jierrcn 


herr(e)n 


G. liir{t)r6no 


Iicrrcn 


lierr{e)n 


D. iar{i)rim 


lurren 


lierr{e)n 


FEMIXINES. 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg. N. -7//;/^^ (tongue) 


zunge 


zunge 


G. zungAn 


znngen 


zunge 


D. sungAn 


zungcn 


zunge 


A. zung&n 


znngen 


zunge 


PL N^. sungAn 


znngen 


znngen 


G. simgino 


znngen 


zungen 


D. zungdm 


znngen 


znngen 


NEUTERS. ~ 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg. N.A. //^rsTtf (heart) 


lurze 


Jterz 


G. lurzm, in 


herzcn 


lurzens 


D. Jursen. in 


herzcn 


Jursen 


PL N.A. Iiersun, on, en 


Iierzen 


Jicrzen 


G. Jurzdno 


Jutzen 


lurzen 


D. Jurzdm 


Jierzen 


herzen 



In these stems every trace of the original inflexion had disappeared even in 
MHG., and the -n originally belonging to the stem was then apprehended as a 
case-ending. The feminines have in the singular passed mto the <l-declension ; 
though the older inflexion is still preser\'ed in a few cas^, like auf erden, 
zu ehren, unserer lieben firauen, &c 
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CONSONANTAL STEMS. 



In NHG. the nominative •/ has been given up in many words, as in nunsch 
(MHGw nunsche^ orig. a weak adj. from matit OHG. nunnisco\ tar (MHG. 
tSre\ the consequence of which is that some of these now follow the strong 
declension, as schmerz in the singular ; in others n has passed from the oblique 
cases into the nominative, as in jur/^ WWj.garU; ^abefh MHG. grahe^ &c. 
These then follow the strong dedension. The genitives in -ns^ which many 
of these stems now take, belong to the NHG. period. 

Cfl £• ox-en^ and the double plurals kine^ brethren^ children. 



8) OTHER OLD CONSONANTAL STEMS. 

MASCULINES. 

OHG. 



/rw/z/ (friend) 

frtuntes 
friunt^ € 
friunt 

friunt^ a 

friunto 

frinntum 



man (man) 
vtan^ vtannes 
vian^ inanne^ a 
inan^ maniian 

inan^ -viatia 

vianno 

mannum 



Sg. N. /r/^ (father) 
G. fater^eres 
D. fater^ ere 
A. fater^eran 

PL N. A. faier, era 

G. fatero 

D. faterum 

Like fater is declined bruoder. In MHG. the gen. and dat sg. is still some- 
times vater^ bruoder^ by the side of vatir{e)s^ bruoders ; the plural is generally 
modified: veter^ brUeder. So also vriunU an old present participle iGot. frijSnd^ 
from JrijSn • to love Ot still makes vriunt by the side oivriundexn MHG. in the 
nom. ace. pL MHG. man has both man and mannes^ fnan and mcume in the gen. 
and dat. sg., and shows the following plural forms : nom. ace. num^ gen. manne 
and mant dat. manmn—man. The nom. plur* man^ now written 9nann» is still 
I»:eserved in counting, as vierzig mann. 

FEMININES. 
OHG. 
Sg. N. /^A/^ (daughter) *rwj/ (breast) «^r/// (night) 

G. toltier hrust^ i imhL L ^ 

D. tohter brust^ i 



A. tohter brusti 

PI. NJL toltter^ erd^ erAn brust^i 

G. tohterbno brustio^ o 

D. tohterum^erdm brustim 



iiaht^ i, es 
naltt^ i^€ 
naht 

ftaht 
nahto 
ftalitum, im 



^l 



CONSONANTAL STEMS. 1 13 

Like iokterzxt declined mMoUr and swesier. In MHG. these modify their 
plural: tdkter^ tHueUr\ swisUr^ which could not be modified, has passed 
the weak declension. Brust andnoMt as nom. ace pL are still found In 
MHCy as well as the dat pL brusten and nahten^ which latter b preserved to 
this day in weiknachien^ from the usual combination len wihen naktem. The 
adverbial genitive /ia^/»» NHG. nacktst is either formed on the analogy of tages^ 
or else on that of the masculine forms. It is even in OHG.(Williram) fourd 
with the article, des noAies, and in MHG. we find such phrases as d^s 
erslen nahtes, which explains the sporadic occurrence of a masculine naht. Cf. 
AS. fdhUu 



i 
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d 



lif; 



■r 

if 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are declined as strons^ or weak. The weak decl. does not differ 
from that of the substantives, except in NHG^ where the original ace. sg. fern. 
Jn -en has been replaced by the nom. in -e. The strong decl. follows partly 
that of o- OTj(h stems (in the masc. and neut), and of the d- stems (in the fem.), 
;and partly the pronominal declension. Originally there were adjectival /- and 
.1/- stems as well, but these have, even in Gothic, been merged into the Jo- 
•declension. 

Strong Declension. 

a) MASCULINE. 





OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg. N. 


blinUr; Hint 


blinder; blint 


blinder; blind 


G. 


blintes 


blindes 


blindes 


D. 


blintamtt 


blindem{e) 


blindcm 


A. 


blintan 


blindcn 


blinden 


I. 


blintu 






PL N. 


blinte; blint 


blinde 


blinde 


G. 


blintero 


blinder{e) 


blinder 


D. 


blinthn, tti, en 


blinden 


blinden 


A. 


blinU 


blinde 


blinde 




b) 


FEMININE. 




Sg. N. 


blintiu^n^o; blint blindiu; blint 


blinde; blind 


G. 


blintera 


blinder{e) 


blinder 


D. 


blinteru 


blinder{e) 


blinder 


A. 


blinta 


blinde 


blinde 


PLNJl. 


blintt, o; blint 


blinde 


blinde 


G. 


blintero 


blinder{e) 


blinder 


D. 


blinttm^ (n, en 


blinden 


blinden 



c) NEUTEIL 




blmdea; blint 


blindes; blind 


blindes 


blindes 


blmden^e) 


blindem 


m blindiu 


blinde 


blinderie) 


blinder 


bliden 


blinden 



DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 115 



Sg. N^ blintaz ; blint 

G. blinies^ as^ is 

D. blintamn, etno 

L blintH^o 

PI. N.A. blintiu^n^o ; bli 

G. blintero 

D. blintlm^ In^ en 

The form blinds which is now used for all cases alike when placed as a predicate, 
is commonly called uninflected* though it was not so originally, but has simply 
lost iu inflexion by regular sound-law, 4ike tag^ wort^ OHG. irnox^ &c With 
yV^stems this form ends in 4 in OHG^ in -/ in MHG., as OHG. miiti^ MHG. 
mitU^ cf. Lat medius ; OHG. muodi^ MHG. miiede. NHG. miide. This e is fre- 
quently dropped in NHG. as sckdn^ MHG. schcsne, OHG. skdnL 

In O. and MHG. the uninflected form of the adj. is also used for the attribute^ 
as tin guot man^ tin schcene frouwe^ &c In NHG. this is possible only in the 
neuter, as ein fui teiU manch mal^ and in such unreal compounds as boscsuichi^ 
altmeisUr^jungfrau. edeltnann^ &c 

FORMATION OF COMPARISOIT. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed in OHG. by the terminations 
-ir and-^r, M. and NHG. -er^ the superlative by OHG. -£r/ (which is preserved 
in NHG. ^^m/ 'colonel' by the side of ^^^j/)and-^jf/,M.and NHG. -ef// -ir 
and 'ist caused mutation of the root-vowel, as OHG. a//, comp. ////>, supeil 
cltisty cf. E. old^ elder ^ eldest Those adj. that took-^r and-^j^^ in OHG. are 
frequently found without mutation in MHG., as longer hj thesideof /r/r^srr, &c 

The comparative in O. and MHG. follows as a'nde the weak ded., the super- 
lative is declined both weak and strong. 

Some adjectives form the comp. and superi. from a different stem from that of 
the positive, as OHG. ^uot, bezir^ heztst; nbiU wirsir^ wrsist (E. worse, worst) ; 
luzil{JS^ little^ minnir, fninmst (fiHG. minder, mindest)i mihhil (Sc muckU^ 
mtr, tneist. 

ADVERB. 

In OHG. adverbs are formed from the aci^ective by the termination -o, as 
uhilo * badly' from ubil * bad.' This -0 becomes -e in MHG., as iibil*, and is 
dropped altogether in NHG., as nbel, except in a few cases like lange, genu 
by the side ofgenit OHG. gemo. 

In theyV- stems Uieadv. in MHG. is not distinguished from the adj., unless the 
latter has undergone modification which has not affected the adv., as: s^te 
* late,' adv. spate/ vriieje * early,' adv. vruo ; cfl NHG. spat und Jruk. Thus 
schon is the adv. of schdnt fast of f est. The adv. ijiguot is wol. There is 
another way of forming adverbs in O. and MHG., viz. by the temunation -ficke^ 
the AS. -Itce, E. -fy, as grSs 'great,' adv. groezltcke. In NHG. -weiu and 
-massen affisced to the gen. sg. fem. of the strong a4i. are used in a nmilar way* 
» 3 
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DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 







i) Personal Pronouns. 








a) 


I. Person. 






OHG. 




MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.N. 


iA, ilM 




kh 


ich 


G. 


mtn 




mtn 


vtein^ meiner 


D. 


mir 




mir 


mir 


A. 


mih 




mich 


midt 


PL N. 


wir 




wir 


wir 


G. 


unstr 




unser 


unser 


D. 


uns 




uns 


uns 


A. 


unsih 




unsicJu uns 


uns 



The 'd in ihhd is simply a strengthening sufi^ also found in neind^ an 
emphatic *no.' Of dual forms none but the OHG* gen. unkSr is preserved, 
which reappears in the Bavarian dialect of the 14th century in the form 
inker as die possessive of the i. pL 

b) 2. Person. 



OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. i 


Sg.N. d&,du 


d&,du 


du 


G. dtn 


dtn 


dein, deiner 


D. dir 


dir 


dir 


. K. dih 


dich 


dich 


PL N. ir 


• 

tr 


ihr 


G. iuwlr 


iuwer 


euer 


D. itt 


• 
tu 


euck 


A. iuwik 


iuwichf inch 


euch 
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c) 3. Person. 








Reflexive. 






OHa 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.G. 


xt» (tm) 


stn{ir) 


sein^ seiner 


D. 


{imu, iru) 


{tm^ir) 


sick 


A. 


sik 


sick 


sick 


PL G. 


(iro) 


W 


(ihrer) 


D. 


(m) 


{in) 


sick 


A. 


sick 


sick 
MASCULINE. 


sick 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG, 


Sg.N. 


ir^ir 


Ir 


er 


G. 


(rtii) 


(a) 


(sein, seiner) 


D. 


unttfO 


»«<') 


ikm 


A. 


ittyinan 


in 
FEMININE. 


ikn 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.N. 


siu,si 


si^ st, siu, sie 


sic 


G. 


ira,u,o 


ir(c) 


ikrer 


D. 


iru. Of a 


ir{e) 


ikr 


A. 


sotsia 


sic, si, si 

NEUTER. 


sie 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.N. A. 


is, is 


is 


es 


G. 


is,iS' 


is 


{sein^ seiner) 


D. 


imu,a 


inKf) 
PLURAL. 


ikm 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


N.A. 


sf,sie,sia 


si,st,su 


Sii 


G. 


in 


,xo 


ikrer 


D. 


im, in 


in 


titnen 


In OHG. and MHG. we 


find a special form stu 


for the neuter nom. aoc 



pluTn and In OHG. for the same cases, a feuL siS. 



i 
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DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 



2) Demonstrative Pronouns, 






MASCULINE. 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.N. dir:di,die, 


dir: de, die, df 


der 


G. <£!^ 


dls 


dis.desscn' 


D. dimUyO 


dtm(e) 


dent 


A. <fe» 


din 


den 


I. <&'» 


FEMININE. 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG- 


Sg. N. </f» 


ditt 


die 


G. d?m, », tf 


d?r{e) 


der^ der en 


D. d?ru,o,a 


der{e) 


der 


A. </fti, </»r, <A> 


die 

NEUTER. 


die 


OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


Sg.N.A. daz 


dag 


das 


G. </& 


dis 


des^ dessen 


D. <f<f^i/, 


dln^e) 


dent 


L <fi» 


ditt 
PLURAL. 




OHG. 


MHG. 


nhg; 


P1.N.A. dl,dea,dia,dU die 


du 


G. <i?n> 


dirie) 


der, der en 


D. dim 


din 


den^denen 



In OHG. and MHG. a special form for the neat. nom. ace plur. diu occurs, 
and in OHG. for the same cases a fem. deSt did. The instr. neat is still pre- 
served in de-sio. answering to £. the (AS. thj) before comparatives. 



* MG. forms with loss of final -r. Thus also vd^ mi^dtzxt found for wir, 
mdr^ dir. 
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OHG. 
MASa FEM. NEUT. 

Sg. N. distr.dise (Is^ Tat), disu, iu; deisu dezi, dizi, diz: 



dirro (Notk.) 
G. discs ^disses 

D. disemu^ o 



d?sera,dSreraHp\{t,^ discs, disscs: 
Tat) dirro (Notk.) 

discru, dVrcru, . discmu, a 
dirro 

disa 



A. disan disa dizi^diz 

L disH, iu; disu disu. iu; disu 

PLNJL disc disd disu, iu; deisu 

G. disero^dircro^dirro discro, &c. descro, &c. 

D. destm dislm desftn 
For ths i of the stem i also occurs throughout : disir, disCf &*c. 

MHG. 

MAS. FEM. NEUT. 

Sg. N. dirrc, discr, disc disiu ditzc, ditz, diz 

G. discs dirrc fdiscr discs 

D. disctn(c) dirrc, discr discin{c) 

A. disctt disc ditu, diiz, dis 

PL N A. disc disc _ . disiu 

G. dirrc, discr dirrc, discr dirrc, ^cr 

D. discn discn discn 



3) Interrogativcs. 

MHG. NHG. 

wir, n. ze/or tc;^, n. was 

wis (jv^s), wcssen 

wim{c) wcm 

win, n. waz wen, n. was 

I. hwiu,Idu ; Jiftvco wiu wic 

Two plural forms occur in OHG^ nom. hwie^ dat. kwin. In the same waj is. 
declined OHG. and MHG. swir (for j^ w/r) • whosoever.* 



OHG. 
Sg. N. /iwir, n. ^zc^o^r 
G. //zi^x 
D. kwimu,o 
A. ^iVi, Jrwinan 
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NUMERALS. 



PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

These are declined like strong adjectives, taking, however, in 
the nom. s%. and ace ^. neut the so-called uninflected.form only.* 
Under this head fall the possessives which are formed from the gen. 
of the pers. pronouns, with which their stem is identical Mtn^ dtn^ 
stn, unser, iuwer take in O. and MHG. the ^strong declension also 
after the definite article: daz sin gewant * his garment,' in der dner 
z?sw€n in his right hand,' &c Here belong further : dn * on^ a,* 
which if declined weak means 'alone,' 'sole' ; deJiein^ dediein^ kein 
* no ' ; afider ' other ' ; OHG. liwedar^ MHG. wider * which of two * ; 
dewider * neuter * ; solch * such * ; welch * which.* 



NUMERALS. 
I. Cardinals. 



OHG. 
N. A.M. zwfne F. zwd {ztvS) N. zwie 
G. ztveio {zweiero) 
D. zweim^ zwim^ zwim 



MHG. 

M. zwtne F. zwd (zwd)tijswei 

zweier 

zwein^zweien 

The masc sween and fern, zwo were in use even in this century, but have now 
been entirely superseded by the neut zwet. In composition sztn- is the oris^nal 
form, which still exists in such words as sranefack^ MwiefalHg^ but has in NHG. 
been replaced by a form with m\ as jrar^^r^ sicr^i/S//(^^ 

OHG. MHG.. 

N. A.M. df%, drie F. dtia, drto N. dnu M.F. dri N. driu 

G. drto. drtero drier 

D. drim^ drin ; drUn drin^ dr^e)n 

In composition dri" was the original form, which has, however, as eady as in 
OHG. by analogy with the other forms with I, become drt-t NHG. ib^ei. as 
drivalt, li^G.dreifdliig. 

The other numerals are as follows in OHG. showing both 

uninflected and inflected forms. 

♦ With the exception of jener * yon,' of which no umnflected forms occur. ' 
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4* fiori infl. nom. Jiori, rujloriu, u; gen.Jioreo, o; ddit. Jhrim. 
I* fiinf\finf^funf\ nottLfimfi^n.Jifnfiui gen.fonfoi dzt.fifnfim. 
6. sihs ; nonu si/ui^ il si^Itsiu^ u ; dat sffisim. NHG. seeks, sedise. 
J. sibun ; nom. sibuni^ n. sibuntu ; gen. sibufteff, o ; dat sibuninu 
8 ahto ; dat alitcwen. MHG. o^^. NHG. euJit, achU. 
9* #/i2#ii ; nom. luuni^ n. uiunini gen. mirni?. NHG. n^it, n^ii^, 

10. silian : nom. zihani, n. zihanUi, ziniu ; gen. js/»^; dat ^/r^. 

1 1. einlifi in MHG. also inflected like an adjective. 

12. swelifi MHG. ^w^ also inflected. NHG. swolf zwolft. 

13. dfUln. 

i/^fiorzehan^ i^.finfzeJun, 16. sdiszht, 17. sibunzelian^ 18. ahtozehen^ 
nom. aJitozeheni, n. ahioztniu, 19. niunzlne. 

2a zweinzuc, 3a drizttc, 40. fiorzue, 50. fimfztie^ 60. seltszue, 70 
sibunzue, 80. alitozuc, 9a niunzue, lOO. zehanzuc 

Ztic, or x:^^, originally a noun meaning ' a decade/ Got //^^^^t^, m., 
Gn Scic<£s^ is sometimes inflected, as drizuge^ ze/tanzuge^ &c For 
70-100 the forms sibunzS, oAfozS, niunz^^ zeltanzS^ are also found. 
For 100 we have also /i/i Ai^/i/, then 200 jarzcf^' A//11/, &c.; for 1000^ 
dAsunt^ a neuter noun, whence 2000 j?«^ dAsuntd, dat dusuntim, 
urn, dtn. 



2. Ordinals. 

1. /m/^, <^ tf :fur%sto^ a, a (whence MHG./iS?rr/f, NHG./Srj/, • a 

prince*) with weak inflexion only. 

2. anderlr^ with strong and weak inflexion, or uninflected. 

3. dritto^ a, a. ^Jiordo^ &e. 5. fimfto. 6. sihsto. 7. sibunio. 
8. ahtodo. 9. niunto. 10. ziJtanto. 1 1, eintifto. I2. zwelifto. 
13. drittezhtdo. \\. fiordoztndo. x^. finftoztndo^ funfztndo. 16. 
seliszindo. 19. numtazelionto. 2a zweinzicdsto. 30. drizugSsto 
/^, feorzugSsio. ^o.finfzugdsto.6o.seh{s)zugisto. 70. sibunzogista. 
So. ahtozogdsto^ 90. niunzcgbsta. lOO. zehanzugdsto. 
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CONJUGATION. 

We have, as in English, to distinguish between strong and weak verbs, the 
former of which form their preterit by a change of vowel in their root-syllable 
(German ablaut), the latter by a suffix beginning with a dental {-de^ 'te) which is 
supposed to represent the pret of the verb *to do/ OHG. iuon^ hS.dSn,Si 
word not found in the East Teut languages. The past part of strong verbs 
ends in -en ; that of weak verbs, in a dentaL 

i) Strong Verbs, 

a) Inflexion. 

Present. 

INDICATIVE. 

MHG. 
nime; var^ 
niffiest; verst 
ninut; vert 



OHG. 
Sg. I. nimu^ o ; faru^ o 
2. nimisfj); feris{i) 
^.nimit ; ferit 



PI. i.n'imadjs) : farum{Ss) n^men; vam 
2.nh9tet; faret 
3. nhnant ; farant 

OHG. 
Sg. I. neme; fare 

2.nifnSs{t); farSs{t) 

3. nijne; fare 
PL i.nhnim ; farim 

2.nhnit: fartt 

3. nemin ; fartn 



fiiinet; vart 
figment; varnt 

OPTATIVE. 

MHG. 
n^me; var 
netnest; varst 
n¥me; var 
nlhtten: vam 
it?met; vart 
nhnen; vam 



NHG. 
fiehmen;fahre 
niminst ; fdhrst 
nimmt ; fdhrt 
nehnten ; fahren 
nehm{e)t; faJir{e)t 
nehinen ; faJtreti 

NHG. 
nehine : fahre 
nehinest: faJirest 
nehme; fahre 
nehmen ; fahren 
nehffiet; fahret 
mhmen; faliren 



* In M HG. e drops off or is elided after short syllables ending in r and /. 
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Sg.2.mm; far 
PL \.ianw9tfs ; faratnts 
2.nh9ut ; faret 

OHG. 
ttimanti; varojit 



OHG. 
Sg. i.nam; fuor 
2.nAmi; fiiori 
^nam; fuor 



IMPERATIVE. 
nim; var 
nifnen; vam 
fi^fnet; vart 

PARTICIPLE. 

MHG. 
nitneiidi; varnde 

Preterit. 
INDICATIVE. 
MHG. 
nam; vuor 
name : vilere 
nam; vuor 



PI. i.ndvium{ts);fucnim{ts) nAmen; vuoren 
2.ndmut; fuorut 
3. ndmun ; fuorun 

OHG. 
Sg. I. nAvii; fuori 

2. ndmts{t) ; fuorts^t) 
^.ndmi; fuori 

PI. I. ndmtm ; fuortm 
2.ndmtt; fuortt 

3. ndmtn ; fuorin 



ndfnct; vuoret 

ndmen; vuoren 

OPTATIVE. 

MHG. 

nofne; vilere 



nimm; fahr{e) 
neluf^e)t ; farir{e)t 

NHG. 
nehniend; fakrend 



NHG. 
nahm; fuhr 
nalim{e)st ; fuhf{i^ 
nahm; fuJir 
nahtnen ; fu/tren 
fuihm{ejt; fu!ir{e)t 
naJinun ; fuhren 

NHG. 
nahme; fUIire 



ncemest; viierest ndltmest ; fultrest 
nceme; vilere naJime; fiihre 

namen; viieren ndltmen; fuhren 
namet; vileret nahmet; fuhret 
nahnen; fuhren 



OHG. 

gtnoman ; givaran 



I) OHG. / 
MHG. / 
NHG. ei 



NHG. 
genommen ;gefahren 



mgmen; viieren 
PARTICIPLE. 
MHG. 
genomen ; gevam 

b) FoRi^iATioN OF Tenses. 

PRESENT. PRETERIT SG. PRET. PL., PART. 

H,l i 

ei,i i 

[• • ^ • . 

t,te\ t,u 



i (for original TeuC oO >> found before h, w, r, and in andant 



/ 
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Examples : OHG. rttan — reit^-ritum^ MHG. rtUn — reit—riten^ 
NHG. reiUn—riU (hy analogy to) riiten. HiRG. dtlten—dSch^ 
digen ; HHG.gedeifien—gedieJi—'gedieken {cS.gediegen and see p. 92). 

An analogous E. verb is ride — rode^-ridden^ AS. rtdan — ^rAf— 
ridon^ ridetu 



PRES. 


PRET. SG. 


PRET. PL. 


PAB 


2) OHG. iu 


OU^t 


U 





MHG. iu,ie 


OUfS 


U 





NHG. ie 





w 






6 (for original Teat aii^ is found before d^ /, jr, j, ^ and in auslaut 
Examples : OHG. biugan — bouc—^ugMn—gibogan\ MHG. biegm 
(l. sg. biugi) — boiic — bugen—^ebogen ; NHG. biegen — bog^ bogen (by 
analogy with the sing.), gebcgen. Under this head come the verbs 
with A in the pres. in O. and MHG., au in NHG., as MHG. sAgm 
— souc-^sugen—gesogen ; NHG. saugen — sog^ sogen^gesogen. 

An anaI(^ous E. verb is choose— cltose^ cliosen^ AS. closan — <tas — 
curon — coren^ 

PRES. PRET. SG. PRET. PL., PART. 

3) OHG. ^, f a u,o 

MHG. /,f a u,o 

NHG. e^i a u^o . 

An verbs of this series have a nasal or liquid + consonant following the root- 
voweL Those with a nasal have / throughout in the Present tense, and ir in the 
Participle Pret in O. and MHG., those with r or / change between / and i in 
the Present tense, and have ^ in the Part Pret 

Examples: OHG. rinnan (i. sg. rinnu) — ran — runnum, 
girtmnan ; MHG. rintien — ran — runnen^ gerunnen ; NHG. rinnen — 
rann^ rannen (by analogy with the sg.)—geronnen. The old dis- 
tinction between the tenses is perfectly preserved in NHG. werden 
— ward—wurden {wurde)—geworden. 

An anal(^ous E. verb is drink-^rank—drunk{en). 
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us 


PRES. 

4)0HG. /,f 
MHG. /,f 
NHG. e,i 


PRET. sa 

a 
a 


PRET. PU 

A 
A 
a 


PART. 
o 
o 
o 



Most verbs of this series have a nasal or liqmd after the root-voweL 
Examples: OHG. vitnan (l. sg. nimuj^tiam — tiAmum — 

ginotnan ; MHG. nSmen (i. sg. nimiy-nam—nAnun—genonun ; 

NHG. nelufun—naJim^ natumnr—gniomnun. 
An anaI(^ous verb in E. is bear^-'bore (for older bare) — borne^ 

AS. beratt — bcer^bdtron — boren. 



PRES. 


PRET. SG. 


PRET. PL. 


PART. 


OHG. /,f 


a 


A 


e 


MHG. i,i 


a 


A 


e 


NHG. e,i 


a 


a 


e 



To this series belong verbs whose root syllable is followed by a consonant 
neither liquid nor nasaL 

Examples : OHG. glfban (i. sg. gibu)—gap—gAbum—gigdban^ 

MHG. gtbsn (i. sg.gibe)—ga/—gAben^geg^ben, NHG. geben-^ 

gab-^gaben^—gegebeii. Cf. E. give— gave— given. 



PRES. 


PRET. SG. AND PL. 


PART. 


6) OHG. a 


uo — 


a 


MHG. a 


UO 


a 


NHG. a 


u 


a 



Examples: OHG. graban—gruop^ gruobmn^gigrabani MHG. 
graben—gnicp^ gruoben—gegrabeni NHG. graben—grub^ gruben — 
gegraben. Cf. E. slay — slew—slain^ AS. slian — sl6g^ sldgon — 
slagen. 

7) Under this head come the verbs that originally (and still in 
Gothic) formed their preterit by reduplication, but are in OHG. 
(as well as in all other Teutonic languages) shortened by 
contraction. Cf. AS. lielit^ reord^ leolc with Got. liaihdit^ rairtUi^ 
laildik. We can distinguish the following classes in OHG. : — 
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PRES. PRET. PART. 

i) ^i(Got.^i) ia(S^oX^ai-d) a^Qota) 

2) 4 (Got. / and tf i) ia {Got. aidy ai-f) d {Got i diViA at) 

I 3) ei{Got.at) ia {Got ai-ai) ei{Gotai) 



4) ^?«, d v^Got ^«) it? (Got aUau) ou, 6 (Got ^») 

5) «<? (Got iO ^<^ (Got ai'fi) no (Got i» 
In M.and NHG. all these groups have ie (for OHG. ia zxadiio) m the preterit* 

Examples: i) Q'RGJialtaii^iialt'-gilMltanyVLYiG.^viAYiYiG. 
lialten—hidt—geJialten. C£ E. Iwld—luld— 
holdcn^ AS. lualdan — lilold—Jiealdeiu 

2) OHG. rdtati—riat—girdtan, MHG. and NHG. 
rdtm — rict—gcrdtsn. 

3) OHG. luisan — hiaz—giluizan^ MHG. heizen — 
hiez^'geluizm.\ 

4) OHG. liouwan — hiob—gihotiwan^ M HGJiouwen — 
3 hiu and hic—gehouwen^ NHG. hatien — hieb 
I — geliauen. 

\ S) OHG. mofan — riof—giruofan^ MHG. rttofen — 

\ ficf—geniofen^ NHG. nifen — rief—genifen. 

\ 

\ Weak Verbs. 

In OHG. we have to distinguish three classes of weak verbs. In the first the 
\ inf. ends in -en for an older 'Jen (Got 'jan\ in the second in Sn (Got* -^/i), In the 

third in -in (Got -a/r). The first class is Uien again subdivided into verbs with 
I a short, and verbs with a long root In MHG. the original differences between 

these three classes have for the most part disappeared, owing to the weakening 

of the unaccented vowels to -^. 
, For the present tense the OHG. forms alone are given, as there is no difference 

I in the inflexion from that of the strong verbs, except that the root-vowel remains 

unchanged through all persons. 

t ^ Few only, such as loufen^ have in MHG. also iu\ liuf^ side by side with Uef. 

( t Analogy has operated laigdy In NHG. to destroy the old state oi things. 

j Thus from scheidcn we have the past part geschieden by analogy with the pret.t 

! the adj. M^itoVfifn preserving in this case the old form. 
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Present. 








INDICATIVE. 




I. Class. 




11. Class. 


IIL Class. 


a) Short 


b) Long. 




Sg. I. nerin^ tp 


suodiiu^ u, 


minniin^ 6n 


Jtabtm^ in 


(I save) 


(I seek) 


(I love) 


(I have) 


2. mris^ ist 


suochis^ ist 


minnds^ ist 


Iiabis, ist 


3. furit 


suocJiit 


minnSt ^ 


liabk 


PI. I. itermm^ em 


suoclum 


minndm 


liahim 


2. nerit 


snochit 


minndt 


liabit 


3. iieriantf ent 


suoclunt 


minndnt 


liabint 




OPTATIVE. 




Sg. I. iterie, mre 


stioclte 


minnde^ 6 


Jiabie,e 


2. mrts 


suoclils 


minndls^ Ss 


liabiis. Is 


3. lurie^ e 


suoche 


mumde^ d 


Jiabfe, I 


PL I. ner^mds^ tvtts 


suocJilinis 


minndim^ dm 


/tabic in, im 


2. //^r// 


suocJiit 


viinndSt^ St 


Jiabiit, it 


3. nerUn^ tn 


suoclUn 


minndinf Sn 


liabiin, in 




IMPERATIVE. 




Sg. 2. //^ri, siiochi 




minno 


habe 


PL I. neraviis^evits^suocluntls 


minndtnts 


liabimis 


2. //^rif/y £(1/; ^/y snoclut 


viinndt 


habit 




PARTICIPLE. 




nerianti^ enti 


suoclunti 


minnSnti 


liabinti 




INFINITIVE. 




fierian^ en^ an 


suoclian^ en 
Preterit. 


minnin 


liabin 


The endings are the same 


for all three classes. 
INDICATIVE. 




OHG. 




MHG. 


Sg. I. ncrita^suohta^minfidta^Jiabita 


nerte, suodUe^ minucte, liabeU 



;ii f 






I'-] 



V 






.' T 
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2. 


mritds, 6rc. 


fieriest, &c 


3. 


iierita 


nerte 


PI. I. 


mriUun^ nn: dm^ 6n^ on 


nerten 


2. 


fieritut {unt\ 6t {put) 


nertet 


3. 


neritun; Sn, on 


nerten 



:1| 
i OPTATIVE. 

ij Sg. I. neriti (/ Notk.), suohti, minndti, liabiti Same as Indicative. 

.11 2. neritis, 6re. 

3. neriti (t Notk.) 

PL I. neritim, in 

2. neriiit(ini) 

3. neritin 

. PARTICIPLE. 

I gineritjgisnochit {gistioht^gifuinndty genert^gesuocJiet^geviinnct^ 

, gihabH geliabet 



Irregular Verbs. 



Under this head fall four verbs which join their inflexional terminations 
directly to the stenu answering thus to Greek verbs in -fu (cf. also Lat. sum^ 
inquam)^ as the regular verbs answer to those in .(i>. They are the following : i) 
>^| the substantive verb, OHG. wBsan ' to be ' (a form still preserved in the noun 

t' das wesen * the being developing its forms from three diflferent roots, (a) «, 

;| Skt as * to breathe,* (b) bu^ Gr. ^v, Lat fu, * to grow/ (c) wes, cf. Got visan 

\ J! Uo dwell. live,* Gr. aorw -town* for foorv. 2) OHG. iuon 'to do/ AS. don^ 

*^! cf. Gr. W-fus, ri-Orj'/u. 3) OHG. gin^gdn Uogo,* PlS. gdn^ cf. GoX. gaggan^ 

" ^' Sc.g€mg. 4) OHG. stin^ stdn • to stand,* Gr. i-imj-fu, Lat sta-re^ cf. Got AS. 

11 standan. The two last-mentioned verbs develop some of their forms from 

a strong* stem ^/7/r^ and stand- respectively. 



i) wisen^stn^Xoht.* 
Present. 



Sg. 





INDICATIVE. 




OHG. 


MHG. 


NHG. 


I. bim 


bin 


bin 


2. bis bist 


bist 


bist 


3. ist 


istQACis) 


ist 





CONJUGATION. 


in 1 


Pl« I. Krum 


tirH,stH(blG.sini) 


sind j! 


2. birut{uHii 


birt{biHt),sU{sini) 


seid |! 


3* sini^sitUun 


s$ni{MG.stH) 


sind \ 


• * ■ 


OPTATIVE. 


\ 


Sg. I. st 


St. Hi (s^) 


sii 'i 


2. Stf.stst 


stsi^stisi 


Siiesi j 


3. st 


st^sti \ ' 


Sii ' i 


PL I. ^M 


stn^stin 


seien ■ | 


2. stt^stnt 


stt.stest 


MM/ ■ 


3* J^ 


stn^stin 
IMPERATIVE. 


". siieu ; 


Sg.2. — 


wis^ bis 


«»• 


PLz J* 


sti 
PARTICIPLE. 


seid 


wisanti 


wisends 
INFINITIVE. 




wisan 


wiseHfStn 
PnteriL 


sein 

1 




INDICATIVE*. 




Sg. I. fcfox 


was 


war ' 


2. twf/7 


waers 


warst 


3. ««x 


was 


war 


PI. I. wdrum 


wArm 


warm 


2. wdrut 


wdret 


war{ey 


3. wdruH 


wdrm 
* OPTATIVE. 


warm 


wAri^&c 


waere. &c. 


wdn^Src 




PARTiaPLE. 




gmisan 


giu/€san (igiwist.gistn) 


gewesm 



J'! 



l':'!-^ 



£;- 



t3» 



CONJUGATIOH. 















Sg. I. 

2. 

3- 
PI. I. 

2. 



Sg 1/ 

3* 
PL I. 

2. 

3- 

Sg. 2. 

PL I. 

2. 



2) /Stfon ' to da' 

Present 
INDICATIVE. 

OHG. MHG. 

tuam tuoH. tuo 

tuoSf tuost; Fr. duis tuost^ MG. deist 



tuot; Fr. duit 
tuom 

tuot{tuani) 
tuoni 



tuot, MG. deit 
tuon 

tuot {tuoni) 
tuont 
OPTATIVE. 
tuo, tileje 
tuost, tuejest 
tuo, tueje 



tuo, tuoe; Fr. due 

tuos, tuots; duis 

tuo, tuoe; due 

tuom, tuohn; duim tuon, tiiejen 

tuot, tuolt: duit tuot, tuefet 

tuon, tuoin ; dutn tuon, tuejen 

IMPERATIVE. 

tuo tuo 

tuom tuon 

ttwt (tuont) tuot 

INFINITIVE. 
tuon^tuoan;Yr.duan tuon 

PARTiaPLE, 



tuonti, tuoanti; 
Fn duenti 



Sg. I. tita 



tuondi 

Preterit. 

INDICATIVE. 
tiU 



NHG* 

tue 

tust 

tut 

tun 

tut 

tun 

tue 

tuest 

tue 

tuen 

tuet 

tuen 

tu 

tun 

tut 

tun 

tuend 



tat, td^ 



* The modified forms are now employed only in popular or poetical language 
when tun is used as an auxiliary, as^ dU au^en tUten ihm sinken, 6rK. 





< 
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3. tdH 




taeU 


tatest,t&M 


3. Ota 




m* 


tat,tSt . 


PI. I. tdtum 




tdten, tatUn, men 


taUn,taUn 


2. tdtut 




tAUn, taeUt^ tiUt 


tatet, tatst 


3. tdtUH 




tAUtty UuUn, UUh 
OPTATIVE. 


taten,tiUen 


Sg. I. tAH,&e. 




taete^ ate, &e. 
PARTICIPLE. 


tSU, &e. 


giUbt 




getdH(}ILYt.gedSH) 


getan 




3) gfii,gdn' to gf>: 








Present 








INDICATIVE. 




Sg. I. ghn^gAm 




gf»,gAn 


geJu 


2. £^s,£^t;Fr. 


geisi 


gfst,gdst; MCgeist 


gehst 


3. g^,gAt; Fr. 


geit 


gft,gdt; MG.geit 


gda 


PL I. gdm 




gtn,gdn 


gehn 


2. gtt^gAnt; Fr. 


• geit 


gft,gAt 


gekt 


3- gint,g&nt 




gfnt,gdHt 
OPTATIVE. 


gehn 


Sg. I. ^ 




gf>g^g<**^ 


gehe 


2. //* 




^st,gdst,gangest 


gehest 


3. .ff^ 




gf,gd,gang* 


gihe 


PL I. gim 




gfn,gdn,gangen 


geJun 


2. gH,gtnt 




glttgAt gatiget 


geJut 


3. .?/» 




gln,gdn,gangen 
IMPERATIVE. 


gehen 


Sg. 2. ^ajfr 




ganc,gem,gine:gi,gA 


gdi 


PI. I. g&m 




gdn 


gdiH 


2. gft,gdt,gAni 




gft,gAt 


gekt 






PARTiaPUB. 


^ 


giHti,gAHH,gAenH 


gtnde,gdnd* 


gthind 



I ; 



i .1 



>» „ 


„.-..... 


CONJUGATldN. 








INFINITIVE. 






gtn,gdn 


gin,gdn 
Preterit. 
INDICATIVE. 


gehen 


Sg. I. 


genc^geanc^ gianc^ 


gienc,gU^ 


ging. 




&c. 


&fi. ~ 


^c. 


PL I. 


gengun, *v; 


giengen, 6-^. 
OPTATIVE. 


gingen^ & 


Sg. I. 


gengif 6tc. 


gtefige, 6^ 
PARTICIPLE. 


ginge, &€ 




gigangan 


{ge)gangen,gegdn 


gegangen 









M. ; 



Sg. I. stim^ stdm 



4) sttn^ stdn * to stand.' 
Present 
INDICATIVE. 
sttftf stdn, stf, std stelte 

2. sUs, stdst; Fr. steist stdst, siist; MG. steist steh(e)st 

3. ^///, j/4/; Fr. steit stdt, stlt; MG. steit steh(e)t 

PL I. [j/4i«] stfn^stdn steh{en) 

2. stti,stdt{stdnt);Yx. stit.stdt^UG. steit ste/^e)t 
steit 

3* stint^ stdnt sttnt^ stdnt steli{e)n 

OPTATIVE. 

std^ stl^ stande^ &*c. stehe^ 6v. 

IMPERATIVE. 

stant ; stt^ std 

stin^stdn 

stlt, stdt 

PARTICIPLE. 

stlttti, stdnti; ¥r. steinti stlnde^stdtuU sUhend 

INFINITIVE. 

sttn^stdn stln^stdn steh(e)n 



Sg. I. sti^ 6rc. 

Sg. 2. stant 

PL I. stim 

2. sttt, stdt, stdnt 



sUh 

stehn 

stekt 



W 
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PrettrU. 
INDICATIVE. •' 

Sg. I* stuont^stuotf 6rc stuont^stnot^ 6rc. stand {stund),&c. 

OPTATIVE. 
Sg. I. stuontif &C. stilendefifc. stiittde^siande^&c. 

PARTICIPLE. 
gistantan gestanden^gestAn gestanden 

B. Verba Praeterito-praesentia. 

This is a class of strong verbs whose preterit has adopted a 
present meaning (cf. Gr. oQo, Lat. navi)^ as a consequence of which 
their original present has been lost From the stem of the plural 
they form a weak preterit. as well as an infinitive and present 
participle. With the exception of the 2. sg. which ends in -/ and 
takes the vowel of the i. and 3. ^.^ the inflexion of their present is 
that of the rc^lar strong verbs. 

The plural undergoes modification. 

They are the following :-r 

1. OHG. an * faveo/ pL unnum^ pret onda^ onsta^ inf. unnan. In 
MHO. we always find the compound ^^ii for ge-an, 2. sg. gansf, pL 
gunnen^ gUnnen^ pret gunde, part gepinnen^ gegunnet, gegunst. 

'^WG. gihinen. 

2. OHG. ian ' I know/ 2. sg. kanst, pL kunnum, pret kunda, 
iufisfa, inf. kunnan. NHG. kann^ konnen. 

3. OHG. darf'l need,' 2. sg. darft^ pL dutfum, pret dotfia, int 
durfan. NHG. dUtfen. 

4. OHG. tar 'I dare,' 2. sg, tarst, pL turrum, pret. torsta, inf. 
turran. 

5. OHG. sial (Notk. sal), 2. sg. skalt, pi sJku/um, pret sialtai 
MHG. sol, sal, pi. suln, siiln, pret solde,solte. NHG. ^(^Zf, sollte,soUen. 

6. OHG. i«tf^ ' I can,' 2. sg. ivmA/, pi. tnugurn^ inagum, pret* 
mohta, NHG. #rA^, mochU^ n^gen. 
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7. OHG. weiz * I know/ 2. sg. weist, pi. wizum, pret. u^^x^ mr/Sd , 
inf. wizan. MHG. pret icftrj^, «;£r//, tcficx/Sf, pret gewist^ gewist 
(gewizzen used as an adjective). NHG. weiss^ wissen^ wuste. 

8. OHG. touc < I am fit or good for/ pi. tugum^ pret tohta^ int 
/Ar^4(rif. MHG. /ot^i pi. tugen^ tugen^ pret /^^/Sf. NHG. taugetu 

9* OHG. «;{2/^^ ' I must/ 2. sg. muost, pi. muozum^ pret muosa, 
muosta^ inf. mnozatu NHG. ^nxi; fnilsseit^ muste. 

10. OHG.«^» * to own ' (Got ^/^a», AS. Agan\ of which only 
the pi. eiguniy eigiit^ eigunt occurs. The NHG. adjective eigen is 
the pret participle of this verb, as E. awn is the AS. participle 
Agen. 



I ! 



C. wollen. ^ 

This verb b preserved in its optative forms only (cf. Got viljau) which are 
used in an indicative sense. From these a new optative and a weak preterit 
were then formed. 



Sg. I. wilifWUlu^a 

2. wili^ wilts 

3. wilt, wilit 

PL I. wellem, woUan 

2. welUtfWollei 

3. wellant, wollent 



Sg. I. welle^wolle^6*c 



wellenti 



wettan 



Present. 




INDICATIVE. 




wil\ MG. wille 


wiU 


wil^wilt 


willst 


wil; MG. wiUel, wilt 


wUl 


wellen, weln 


wollen 


wellei 


woUi 


welUni 


wollen 


OPTATIVE. 




wdle, <&v. 


wolle^i 


PARTICIPLE. 




weUende 


wolleni 


INFINITIVE. 




wellen 


woUen 
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>3S 


Sg. I. weUa,woUa,^x. 


Prtttrit. 
IHDICAlivB. 
woiU, woUt,6^ 


WffUte, 6*<; 


Sg. I. wtM,wo/th^x. 


OPTATIVi;. 


waUte,^^ 



\ 



^, «f. 



INDEX. 



The nombers refer to the paragraphs, unless preceded by p.«page— n-snotc 
O. and MHG. forms are printed in italics. 
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A. 

4-stems. p. io8 
-4 (emphatic), p. 117 
aar^p. 96 
abenteoer, p. 98 
abdecker, p. 94 
ai!fvt, p. 104 ^ 
^wbhanden, p. 108 
abseite. 1^.94 
abspenst^,p. 96. 
achzen. 55 
acker. 71 

adler, p. 96 
Albert. Albrecht, p. 97 
ailot p. ICQ 
a]s,i8 

alt, 18, p. 11$ 
altmeister, p. 11$ 
Amakt^p. 92 
ambofis,p.9j 
amtmann, 18 
ander, p. 120^ p. 121 
tmdirwis^p, 108 
angenehm, p. 81, n, 
anstatL 20 
apotheKer,p.94 
arbeit, p. 107 
arg^ aigem, p. 96 
-ar7^,p.io5 
armbnist, p. 98 
arzttp. 104 
audi, p.84,n. 
auferstehn, 42 
aufiassung, 59 
ai^^apfel, 18 
augenweide» 18 

B. 
Baldwin, p. 10$ 



halg, 100^ p. 107 
baiioherz^, 41 
baud^pimmen, p. 94 
bauen,p.96 
bauer, p.96 
Bauemgarten, p. 100 
bauhnunct p- loiS 
baum, p. 104 
baumwolle, p. 94 
bedcem beckel, p. 95 
b^Tcifen,54 
beichte, 41, p. 93 
bciftm.p.93 
beischlag; p. 93 
beispiel, p. 91 
bdainnt,2o 
bekehren,42 
Berta,p. 97 
bertram* p. 93 
bescheiden. 18, p. 126^ n. 
beschwichtigen, p. 93 
besser,p.96 
bettdann,49 
besir^besist^i^ 11$ 
bieten, 112 
^Wj^ p. 93 
bimn,p. 124 
^a^ &>:*/, p. 94 
Hsj^lt p. 91 
Blattersbach, p. 104 
blind, p. 114 
b«rse,j>.97 
l>osewicht, p. 115 
bdgan^p,q^ 
brachte,i22 
brie^ p. 107 
brullen, $$ 
bmsttp. 115 
buch,p.io4 
bM0MtPp.ic6^ 115 



burissotp^ 97 
bursch,p.97 
busse,42; pp. 96^ 106 
buttd,p.95 



da, 18 
da& 18 

deckdn^ dehdn^ p. 120 
dein,p. 120 
^«nut,ift p.96 
denkkral]U49 
der, p. 118 
desto,p. 118 
dewider^ p. 120 
dienen, p. 96 
Dienstag,ai,p.94 
dieser, p. 119 

Dietncn, p. 97 
dUuH^^ 124 
i^p.120 

dionin^dionasL'p.^ 
dime, 112, p.'96 
i^p.96 
dod^ 91, 112 
d<mi,ii2 
du, 02, p. 116 
durfen, 51, p. 153 
€UUuni^^ 121 
dreifaltig, p. 120 
i^p.120 
dn-tl^ 120 
^ff^p.108 
drisim^p. 121 
drUmcp, 121 



ebenbol2,p.Q4 
eddmann,i(] 



p. IIS 



INDEX. 
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Mr, p. 104 
ehre,p. iif 
ehrsucht. 50^ p. 92 
eiche, p. 94 
eichhorn, p. 94 
eidechse, 156 
eifenucht, p. 92 
ei^;aH. eigen, p. 134 
ein, p. lao 
einilossen, 54 
eingeiriedi^ p. 93 
eingewurzelt, 54 
einode, p. 91 
eiskalt, 40 
-ihi^p. 126 
cnge.p.96 
cngd. ^ 
en|;elrein, 40 
enter, p. no 
entmenschen* 56 
-cr fplur.). pp. 104, 105 
•er icompar.), p. 115 
-er (nom. agent.), p. 105 
erbaurmungy 42 
O'de, 112 
crffthreUt p* 9^ 
ergeben, 112 
a-klUren, 54 
erldsen,42 

F. 

fiihren, pp. 96^ 122 

falten^p. 95 

last, p. 115 

fechtmeister, 49 

feige. 40 

feldstuhl, p. 95 

fenster, 40 

fest, pu 115 

feuer, 92 

j^, pp. 107, no 
Amfjp. 121 
fan/sue, p. 121 
Jhtftehen^ p. 121 
Tinstermunz, p. 100 
Jhr^ p. 121 
fiortehan, p. 121 
Jhnmct p. 121 

ilaum9 4o 

flieszeii,28 
fltzent 28 

floss, p. 71, n. 

floss, p. 71,11. 
for^tP* los 
^tf/,p.97 

firauj p. Ill 

friede, p. 93 

friedhd; p. 93 



Friedrich, p. 96 
fnih,p. 115 
f iinf, 92 
furst, p. 121 
fuoz^p. no 
liiss, ii2» p. 106 

G. 

gast, 105 

^^P. 153 
^iif»p.i3i 

J^''^-* P- V^ 

gtba, p, 106 
geben» p. 125 
geburt. p, 107 
i;edeibcnt92, p. 124 
tjcdicgerip 18, 92 ; p. 124 
gcfilde, p, 105 
gehen, ppw liiB, 131 
gcist, 42, p. 104 
gelbsTJcht^ p. 92 
gtmiit, 39 
gerichl* 42 
Gertruty 122 
gerne.p.115 
geruhen, p. 93 
geschledit, p. 105 
gesicht, p. 105 
gespan.p.96 
gespenst, p. 96 
getrost, 112 
gevatter, 41 
gewissen, 41 
gewixun^ p. 134 
girrcn, 55 _ 
glaube»42 
gnade^42 
gdnnen, p. 133 
^<7/, 98: pp. 103, 104 
gott,98 

graben, p. 125 
gnuL p. 104 
greifen,p.95 
gnflcU p. 95 
groexltche,^ 115 
grollcn, 55 
gr^s, p. 115 
grummety p. 96 
guot,^ 115 

H. 
habea, 5I9P. 127 



ha8r,p.,94 
naffestou» p 
halo, p. 106 



94 



halsstarrig, C4 
balten, p. 120 



HammelgOtze, 136 
hand, p. 108 
hanf, p. 25, n., 91 
hangematie, p. 95 
hartnackig, 34 
hauen, p. 120 

haus, 28, p. 84* n 
haustur, 50 
hcide, 40 
heiland, 42, p. 95 
heilen, p. 95 
heiltg, 42 
heimwch, 39 
Heinrich, p. 97 
heiss, 112 
hctssen, p. 126 
•hcit, 49, p. 107 
helfen, 112 
hcrz, 112 

heuschrecke, p. 93 
hcutc, 20. 
hini,88 
hirtc, p. 105 
hUib^ 112 
Hludowig^Wl 

hdhsch, p. 96 
hold, 41 
hor^ p. 95 
horotunul,^.<^l 
huld, 42 
huntt p. 121 
hiis^ p. 104 
Atoedartp. 120 
AwSr, p. 119 

I. 

/ -stems 

;£ (dimin.), p. 104 
ich, p. 116 
tAAd, p. 116 
ihr,28;pp. 116,117 
in (fern.), p. 106 
'Sn |dimin-), p. 104 
innig,39 
fr (pron.X p. 117 
-/rCplur.Xpp. 104. los 
-ir Ccompar.), p. its 
-tr/ (superl.X p. "5 
suwer, p. 120 

<>.P-ii7 



jeder,2o 
'/en. p. 126 
jener, p. i20b n 



ft 

■J- 



-:i 
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jensUf p. 108 
/>-stems, pp. 103, 104. 

107 
joch, 90 . 

jungfrautp. 115 

K. 
kahlkopf, 18 
kaiser, 40 

Kalbersbach, p. 104 
kann, p. 133 
Aira, p.95 
karfreitag, p. 9; 
karren, 40 
karwoche, p. 95 
kein, p. 120 
-kdt, 49, p. 107 
Jtfldirt p- 104 
keller, 40 
kette, p. 107 
ketzer,p.97 . 
kichern, 55 
kind. 112 
kindlein, p. 104 
kinn, p. 105 
kirche, 40, 1 12 
kissen, io 
Klagenturt, p. lo) 
Idappcm, 55 
knie,9i 
koch,40 
koh1| 40 
kohlkopf, 18 
kommen, 91, p. 9$ 
konig, 98 
konigin, p. 106 
konnen, 51, p. 133 
Konrad, p. 97 
kraft (prepos.), 18 
kraft (noun), p. 107 
kraftig, 112 
kreuz,4i 
kuche. 40, p. 107 
kiinegtnt kunesinne^ p. 

kuning^ 98 
kiiren, p. 95 
kurfurst, p. 9; 
kuster, 41 



1^ 112 

landesknecht, p. 95 
landmann, 18 
landmann, 18 
lange,p.ii5 
linzknecht,p. 95 



INDEX. 

lann,p.97 ^ 
laufen, p. i2o»n. 
laut (prep.) 18 
lehren p. 105 
•lein, p. 104 
lerche, 122 
letzt, p. 02 
leumund, p. 92 
leute, p. 93 
•/l../l»,p.io4 
-liche^ p. 115 
lieben, 20 
linde, p. 99 
lindwurm, p. 99 
'lo^ p. 105 
Ludwig, 112 
lust,2S 
/Mjr/7, p.115 

M. 

mac, p. 133 
mahnung, p. 106 
mal,p. 115 
malen, 104, 123 
•massen, p. 115 
mauer, io 
maulesel.p. 95 
maulwurf, p. ^ 
mauseturm, p. 99 
mautturm, p. 99 
meer, 90 
mein, p. 84, n. 
meisttp. 115 
mhr, p. II J 
mensch, 50 
mesner, 41 
mette, p. 97 
miene, p. 95 
fmhhilt^' 115 
milde, 42 
mtny p. 120 

minder, mindest, p. 115 
minndfit p. 127 
mir, 28,p. no 
tmiti, P* IIS 
'tnot p. 105 

m6gen,si,p.i33 
mondsucht, p. 92 
in5rder,98 
moltwerfe^ p. 98 
morgen, 20 
miiae, ii2,p. 115 
mund, p. 93 
•mundot p. 93 
mufU, p. 93 
muoter* 85, p. 113 
mnoxan^ p. 134 
munneltier,p.95 
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mussen,p. 
mut, 122 
mutter, 85 

N. 
iy-stems,pp. 103, 104. no 
nach. 20 
nachbar, p. 96 
nacht, nachts. p. 113 
nahren, p. 127 
ndhgibiir^ p. 96 
name, 90. 100 
namOt 100 
natur^ 136 
nerian^ p. 127 
nehmen, pp. 122, 125 
neind^p, 116 
ni^28 

-//^•sterns, p. 103 
-nOt p. 105 

O. 

^•stemStp. 105 
oberhaip^ p>. i<» 
oberst, obrist, p 115 
offen, 112 
oheim, 85 
ohne, p. 92 
ohnmacht, p. 92 
'6n^ p. 126 
ostem, 88 

P. 
paar, p. 104 
pantominen, p. 93 
pedell, p. 95 
petschaft, p. 95 
pickelhaube, p. 95 
pilger, pilgrim, p. 97 
pfaffe,40^ 112 
pfahl, 40, p. 94 . 
pialgraben, p. 94 
pfalz, 112 
pfeffer, 40 
pfeiler, 40 
pferch, 40 . 
pferd, 112 

Pfingsten,4o>p.97 
pflanze, 112, p. 97 
pforte, 40 
pfosten, 40 
pf iihl, 40 
pfund, p. 164 
pfutze, 112 
phuxxi^ 112 
predigen,4i 
printer, 41 
probst,4i 
paffeotss 
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nten, p. ia6 
ntunen, p. 00^ n 
rddup.^ 
rdsxeii,a8 . 
rdteii,p.l24 
reae,42 

rttMp.97 
nnd, p, 104 
rindfleisch, 18 
rindsbraten* 18 
riimeiiyp. 124 

-fv. p. 105 
Roiandsecic p. 99 
rohrdommd, p. 9^ 
rufeii»pia6 
nihen, pp. 93» 97 
rr^/M^ 104 

S. 
8abbat,p.97 
samanunc, p. 106 
samstag, pu 97 
satu^en, p. 124 
scoHlp. 104 
schaober, p. 98 
schachmatt, p. 98 
8chade,20 
-schafttp. 107 
scham* p. 106 
scheiden, p. 126^ n. 
schindd, 40 
schlafen* iia 
scMease, p. 9; 
schliessen, p. 9$ 
schneeweisS|49 
schnnr, 85 
schon, p. 115 
8ch5ii,98,ii2,p. 11$ 
schSpfer, 42 
8chrecken,p.93 
schreibtischy 49 
schricken^ p. 93 
schritt, p. 107 
schuld,42 
sc1iusseU4o 
schwager, 8s, 9^ 97 
schware,p.92 
schwei( 91 
schweigen, p. 93 
schwermutt 39 
schwierig, p. 92 
schwindsuch^ p. 92 
x4p.io4 
«^n.p.97. 
senen* 92, 98 
sehnsachty 39> p. 92 



se1ir,p.96 
sein, 51 
seit,20 
telbe,ii2 
seltsam, p. 92 
seii(4o 
sh, p. lOL 
/^,p.96 
sichdy 40 
siech* 1 12, p. 92 
«««, p. 105 

simbiMm^ p. 91 
sin (pron.k p. 120 
stn, p. 128 
singriin. p. 91 

sinnig. 39, 
AUt p. 106 
sttzen, 90 
skulofi, p. 133 
sohn, 85, p. 105 
soldi, p. 120 
sollen, p. 133 
sdller9 40 
sorge,p. 112 
sp^manp^ 9^ 
spanferkd, p. 96 
spanisch, 133 
spat, p. 115 

sfiemHuxh^ p« 9^ 
speicher, 40 
speien, 112 

sptnvarch% p. 96 
spid, p. 91 "^ 
stdn, p. 128 
stehen,p. 132 
steigen, 98 
stein, p, 84, n. 
sternbalg, 136 
stiefel, p. 97 
stunde, p. 106 
suchen, 112, pp. 92, 127 
sudit, p. 92 
suditig, 112 
sunde, 42, p. 106 
siindflut p. 91 
sunu^ pp. 105, 108 
STi^t p. 119 
sister ^ P» 113 
swiften^ p.^ 

T. 

tafd,p.97 
tag, 100, p. 103 
taiifeii,4o 



taugen, p. 134 
tausend, 87 

teil.p.115 
teutei,4o 
tiefsinn, 39 
tisdi,40 
tobsudit.p,92 
tochter, 8$, 112 
tohUr^ p. 115 
tor. 122 
tSr. 122 
treu, loi 
triwiit loi 
trotz. 18 
trotzkopC 49 
truJiHn^ p. 103 
tummdn, p. 95 
tuofh pp> 122, 128, 130 
turiiUioch, 49 
turrofh p* 133 

U. 

tf-stems, pp. io3» 104, no 
ubd,ii2 
ubii. uMlo^y 115 
iibermenscHlidi, c6 
unangenehm, p. 81, n. 
•ung. p. 106 
unkir. p. 116 
unmensdilidi, 56 
unnan% p. 133 
unredit, 112 
unser, p. 120 
untergraben, 54 
unversdirty p. 96 



vater, 85, 92 
vermensdilidien, 56 
vermessen, 54 
vemunft, 39 
versdhnen, 42 
verstand,39 
verweisen, p. 93 
vsruAzen^p.^ 
vetter, 85 
vidi, 29, p. 105 
vogc^ p. 103 

vonkoinmeii,p. 96 
vorhanden, p. 108 
vormund, p. 93 
vorstdlungy 38 
t^rrlf^f, p. 93 

W. 

w9]irend» 18 
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wafTcn, 112 
wahn, p. 92 
wahnschafTen, p. 92 
wahnstnn» p. 92 
wahnwitz, p. 92 
walfisch, pp. 95, 98 
wanglein, p. 104 
^9f^i^% p. 119 
wasser, 112 
wassersucht, p. C2 
wasarchaip^ p. 92. n. 
wcder, p. 120 
weRcbreit,p.93 
wehmut, 39 
weiher, p. 97. 
Weihnachten, p. 113 
well, 18 
-weise, p. 115 
weisen» p. 93 
weiss,p. 134 
weissagen, p. 94 
welchy p. 120 



wer, p. 119 

wcrdcn, 18, 51, 98, 136 ; 

p. 124 
werfen, 112 
wesen, 18, p. 128 
widerspenstig» p. 96 
widerton, p. 93 
wie»p. 119 
will. p. 134 

willkur, p. 96 - - 

wimmeni, 55 
windhundt 95, '99 
wini^ pp. 10 J, 107 
wirsir^ wirstsU p. 115 
wUet p. 106 
wissen, p. 
witu^ p. no 
WttutnAn6thy p. no 
"wo^ p. 105 
wol.j>. 115 






WdifcVp. ^s* ^ 



woUen, p. 134 
wonne, 39 



wort, p^. 104.115 
'" ^'^ Hccr, p. 



Wutendes 



zabd, p. 97 
lapC 112^ 
zehn, 92 ; p. 121 
zeswe^ p. 120 
zeugemutter, 136 
riegcl,40^ 122; p. 97 
zieneiiy 92 
-rie, p. 121 
zoOtp. 104 
zunge, 97 
zween, p. 120 
zwei, p. 120 
zweifach, p. 120 
zwie, p. 120 
zwo, p. 120 
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